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A WESTERN CATTLE-YARD. 


Nowadays, nearly all the beef which we eat | of the towns- people. 
here in the East is raised on the prairies of the | order forbidding any person to appear in public | 


South and West. Few of us realize the immense 
number of cattle annually transferred from the 
pastures of Texas, Colorado and New Mexico, to 
the slaughter-houses of Chicago, Brighton and 
other Eastern cities. 
railroad service, and employs a large army of 
men. 

Among the many interesting processes connected 
with the work is that of loading and unloading 
the cattle by the way. 

The law requires that all the cattle shall be 
taken off the cars at certain intervals, to be fed, 
watered, and thoroughly rested before continuing 
their journey. For this purpose cattle-vards are 


located at convenient points on the principal 
railroads. 
Close beside a special track or ‘ siding,” 


arranged for the purpose, is a row of pens, each | 


of which is the exact length of a cattle-car, and 


THE YOUTIVS COMPANTON. 


| fact, many of the steers are more ready to fight 
than to nove out at the word of command. 

Again and again the prick of the goad will find 
a quick response in a vigorous kick against the 
| plank on which the drover stands. 
| On one occasion a steer was so refractory that 

no amount of vigorous prodding and shouting | 
jeme drive him from his position, and he would | 
| charge upon every drover who entered his pen. 

As a last resort the drover opened the window 
in the end of the car, and coming through the car 
door to the gate of the pen, gave the steer a 
vigorous punch from that side, and then turning, 
ran into the car and jumped out of the window 
| just in time to escape the furious brute, who had 
followed him and was thus easily secured. 

G. H. Huppnarp. 
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HE SALUTED. 


At a recent Grand Army reunion a pretty story, 
which has the merit of being true, was told by 
the man who acted the chief part in the incident 
which he narrated. 


swarmed with the tattered and poverty-stricken, 
but unsubdued, remnants of the surrendered 
armies. Many 
home. Nearly all were unemployed and _ half- 
starving, and their bitterness toward the Northern 
soldiers then garrisoning the city led to almost 
daily encounters in the streets. 





| General Ord believed that much of the trouble 





It isa special department of | 
| great indignation. 


arose from the fact that the ex-Confederates still 
wore what was left of their uniforms, and from 
their disposition to appear patriotic in the eyes 
Accordingly, he issued an 


wearing any insignia of service in ‘the late rebel 
army.’’ If plain buttons could not be procured, 
the order went on to say, the old ones were to be 
covered with cloth. 

As might have been expected, this order raised 
Many of the men would not, 


| but a still larger number could not, obey the 


| order. 





But when the time for the order to take 
effect arrived the military forces prepared to 
carry it out forcibly. 

Sergeant Flaherty, with a detail of men armed 
with shears, 
of Libby Prison and cut off the buttons of all 
ex-Confederates who came that way. This order 
and its prompt execution aroused a perfect storm 
of indignation. 

During the first two days over a bushel of 


| military buttons was collected, but at the cost of 


many broken heads, and in the face of a jeering, 








having a gate corresponding to the door of the 


car. ‘The pens are so arranged that the side next 
the track will be on a level with the car floor. On 


the other side of each pen is a gate opening into a 
lane, which leads to various larger pens, where 
the cattle may range about freely and be easily 
fed and cared for. 

When a train of cattle arrives it is drawn up on 
the siding and so placed that the car doors will 
open exactly opposite the gates of the pens, and 
as soon as the doors and gates are open the cattle 
rush out, glad to be free. They are at once let 
out into the larger pens or yards to roam freely 
till the time comes to take the next stage of their 
journey. 

Loading is neither so simple nor so easy as 
unloading, for the cattle are much less willing to 
go into the cars than they are to go out of them. 
As soon as the empty cars are in place the head- 
man of the yard rides into the large pen on a 
Mexican mustang, with a cattle whip in his hand. 
From the herd, numbering perhaps four or five 
hundred, he ‘‘cuts out’’ nineteen or twenty head 
of cattle and drives them into the lane. 

The gate of the most remote of the small pens 
is open and reaches just across the lane, so that 
when the cattle come to it they are obliged to turn 
into the pen. That gate is then closed, and the 
gate of the next pen is opened and another lot of 
nineteen or twenty cattle driven in as before. 

When the large herd has thus been divided 
into car-loads, the work of driving them from 
the small pens to the cars begins. And this is 
the most difficult part of the process. 

The pens are enclosed with fences about six 
feet high, made of stout planks, with broad 
planks laid flat on the top and long planks run- 
ning across midway. On these walk the drovers, 
with long goads, or spike-poles, which they use 
vigorously. 

Occasionally they jump down into the pens 
when the cattle are unusually quiet. But very 
often the charge of a vicious steer will compel the 
drover to mount to the top again in haste. In 





threatening mob. The newspapers in particular | 
were fierce in their denunciations of the order, 
and foolishly counselled the soldiers to resist by 
force. 

Finally a detail of soldiers with loaded muskets 
had to be ordered out to protect the men with the 
shears. 

On the third morning, as Sergeant Flaherty 
was marching his men to the spot, one of them, 
an old regular army soldier, whispered in his 
ear: 

“Sergeant, there’s Bobby Lee in the crowd.” 

Flaherty looked to the left and saw General 
Lee, standing a few paces away and regarding 
the detachment fixedly. In an instant the 
sergeant, moved by an impulse which he never 
afterward could explain, had halted his men. 

“Present arms!"’ said he. 

The order was instantly obeyed, and Flaherty 
himself raised his right hand in the graceful 
military salute. 

The general responded, the detachment shoul- 


dered arms and marched forward, and the 
crowd, before an aggressive, insulting mob, 


broke into cheers. The news of the salute spread 
like wildfire; there was no more trouble about 
collecting buttons, and the newspapers retracted 
their former advice to the Confederate veterans, 
and counselled them to make no further disturb- 
ance. 

By that simple act of courtesy the ill-feeling 
was happily allayved, and from that moment the 
Northern soldiers’ lot in Richmond was made far 
more bearable. 

General Ord was one of the first to hear of the 
salute, and at once ordered Sergeant Flaherty 
before him. 

“What did you 
Lee ?’* he demanded. 

general,”” 


mean by saluting General 


“1 don’t know, was the reply; ‘it 
seemed no more than right.” 
“But vou knew it was contrary to regulations ?”’ 
“Yes, sir.” 


‘Well, don’t do it again.’’ 


After the collapse of the Confederacy Richmond 


of the soldiers were without a | 


was ordered to stand at the corner | 
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| 500 BoYS wanted to make $4.00 a day 
selling The New Rubber 

| Pencil Holder. Sells for 5 cents each to e very boy 

| or man you meet. Will send you 10 for $1.00, or try dX» | 

| for 5 cents. If not sold will return your money. 





| c. W. SEV ER, University Bookstore, Cambridge, Mass. 
SHORTHAND f%i2%2°°S! Liye 
STENOCRAPHY, Rochester, N. Y. Instruc \ A, 
} =. by mail only. Terms, $10.00, including ‘necessary | ny} ( 


Instruction thorough and complete. 





ks. Synopsis 
fore 2-cent stamp. | yy, 
| — | iy e 
My Baby seven -E ag 
. months old had —— bee, 
A Healing severe teething rash. | 1) o> * 
After one applica- ¢ “ht Eo 
| : PI \} 
| W onder tion of Comfort ok 
Powder I saw an al A , Ss 
improv ement, and | Bi LE . 
for all in a short time it! = “Uh 
wascured. Further: : = 


It is the most per- 
fect Infant Powder 
I ever used.—Mrs. 
WALLACE WELLS, | 
Ashbury, R. I. 


Omfort Powder 


It has permanently cured thousands of various 
skin affections. It is unequalled as a Baby 
Powder, and for Burns, Scalds, and Itching of 
all kinds ; also for fleshy people who chafe, and 
for Pimples, Blackheads, and Skin Eruptions. 


Affections of 
the Skin. 
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a MODERN ‘BEAUTIFUL JULIET 


says, ‘‘Come, fair Romeo, I meet thee now, 
|my form encased with fashion’s most 
approved requisite,” the 


Wr, 
eps 


Leading Merchants Sell Them, 

















| Sold by all Druggists. Sample Free. Address, | Schoolgirls’ | H{ EA LTH 
COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Ct. ND 
| E.S. SYKES, Sereay. | Invalids’ | WAIST. 


Also, The perfect-fitting W. S. A. Corset made to 
order in short, medium, long and extra long waists. 
Our Corsets and Waists are the New Patent system of 
cords and pulleys which ensure perfection of fi ure. 
Lacings unbreakable. Agents wanted throughout New 
England. Prompt attention given to retail trade. 


ABBOTT DAVIDSON & CO., Gen’l Agts., 
Take Elevator. 181 Tremont Street. 


Good Reading for Young and Old 


‘HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 


(‘The Heroes’ fame and —~y won deeds shall live.”’) 

. Julius Cesar and the Foundation ot 
the couse Imperial System. W. WARDE 
FowL_Ler, M. A., Fellow of Lincoln College, ‘Oxford. 
Beautifully printed and illustrated, each cloth, $1.50, 
half morocco gilt top, $1.75. 


‘THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


Picturesque and dramatic narratives, by the best 

| authors, of the careers of the different nations which 

have attained prominence in history. Thirty-two 

volumes now ready, handsomely printed, } 

illustrated, price each in cloth 1.00, in half mo 

rocco, $1.75. (Over yh I vm ie been 
sold of this popular series.) 

*,* Prospectus of the above Series sent on application. 


|G. >. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London. 


MARY E. WILKINS’S 
NEW BOOK, 


The Pot of Gold. 


this favorite 
but full of | 








Sixteen delightful stories by 
author, written for young people, 
interest to older readers. 

The first ten are in a fanciful vein, and full of | 
quaint conceits and delicious fun and humor. 
| Nothing could be more amusing than ‘“ nd 
| Christmas Masquerade,”’ ‘‘Dill,’’ ‘“The Pumpkin | 
Giant,’’ and others of this class. The others are 
realistic, and give delightful pictures of New | 
England child-life in the olden times. 


l2mo. Fally illustrated, beautifully bound in 
green, with gold and silver dye. $1.50. 
At the bookstores, or sent, post-paid, by 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, Boston. 


Two Facts. 


Only once since the war have the prices of the various grades 
of CARPETS been as LOW as they are to-day. 

That's FACT NUMBER ONE. 

Owing to our extraordinarily large sales last season—conse- 
quent upon the exceptional bargains offered just prior to our 
‘removal to our new store—we have anticipated our usual Spring 
purchases in this country and abroad. 


That’s FACT NUMBER TWO. 
Two Results. TT 


TREMONT 
1. Intending purchasers of [> 
CARPETS, RUGS, or UP- 
HOLSTERY FABRICS cannot 
possibly hope to do better this 
year in the way of prices than to-day. 
2. Those who buy early, be- 
fore the usual Spring rush begins, 
will have the advantage of select- 
ing from an unbroken assortment 
of all the mew patterns. Carpets 
can be selected and made zow, 
but need not be /aid until the 
purchaser desires. 
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We have engaged the services of the well-known artist, 
Mr. W. FERDINAND MACY, to take charge of our 
decorative department. His expert advice relative to the most 
effective methods of treating interiors is henceforth to be at the 
disposal of our customers. Correspondence solicited. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


646 to 658 Washington Street, 
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For the Companion. 


A QUEER CASE. 


In THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 
In the Woods. 


Brayal was struck to the heart by the charge 
against his son. 

“We've been called worthluss an’ shif'luss, an’ 
we've had hard drinkers in our family, Dan, but 
nobody ever called us thieves before; an’ I tell 
ve, my boy Tom wouldn’t steal. I tell ye ye’ve 
made a big mistake! He didn’t 
do ut! Somebody else done ut, 
an’ ‘s layun it off on him. Don’t 
say that agin, Dan—not till you’re 
sure of it!” 

Constable Dan Roby was touch- 
ed by Jim's suffering. 

“That’s what 1 was sent up 
here for, Jim; but J aint the one 
that says it. I’m only doin’ my 
duty.” 

“Did Radburn send ye ?”’ 

“No, he didn’t.” 

The father brightened up. ‘‘He’s 
a man, he is. I knew he wouldn't 
go back on my boy. Let’s go and 
see him.” 

As they went down the street, 
the constable told the story. 

“Ye see, old man Crego had 
just sold a drove o’ steers an’ 
drawed the money on ‘em, an’ 
come in to pay a bill at Beem’s. 
Ye know he’s the car’lessest man 
with his money. I never seen 
sech a man—leave his hat, leave 
his coat anywheres. Buy a lot 
of groceries and go off home, an’ 
leave every smitch o’ "em. Well, 
he left his pocket-book on the 
counter, probably.” 

“How does he know ?” 
Jim. 

“Says he remembers doin’ it 
up an’ tyin’ the string—always 
winds about a rod o’ twine around 
it, ye know—an’ probably laid it 
down there on the counter, an’ 
Beem thinks—an’ it looks bad, 
Jim—that Tom took it.’ 

“He lies! He never thought o’ takun it. It’s 
all guesswork, an’ Radburn won’t let nobody 
call Tom a thief on guesswork !"’ 

‘But where’s Tom, Jim ?” 

This was what crushed the poor father into 
silence. All that he could say, when surrounded 
down at the store by a crowd of loafers, was this, 
spoken incoherently : 


asked 


“It jest happened so—his goen, an’ the money | 


heun stole. Gentlemen, it’ll come out all straight, 
if you'll be patient.”” He appealed to Radburn. 

“Now, gentlemen, take it cool,” said Radburn. 
‘Tom is gone, the money is gone, but that doesn’t 
make out a case just yet. The boy may just 
have happened to go off on one of his trips. It’s 
plum time, you know, and Tom knew just when 
the choicest kinds were ripe. Just suspend judg- 
ment till we have time to turn around. There’s 
no case against the hoy yet.”’ 

Smith fidgeted. ‘‘A pretty good case—I say!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Don't you fret,’ said Radburn. «Ill be 
responsible for the boy ; but I say there’s no case 
yet. Crego may have dropped the pocket-book 
somewhere. 
if it wasn’t fast on him. 


hd 


Go slow, boys! 


Every one knows he'd lose his head | 


Radburn’s cool and assured manner had a cer- 


tain effect. Several of the bystanders announced 
that they believed the boy was all right. 

“He'll be back by Tuesday, sure,’’ said Brayal, 
trembling with eagerness to convince. ‘He’ll 
come back then! If he don’t I'll go find him, if 
it takes a year. But he’ll be back.”’ 

Sunday, Monday and Tuesday the search for 
the money went on, but with lessening zeal; for 
more and more people became convinced that 
Tom had been tempted bevond his strength. 

One by one Jim’s friends went over to the 
Opposition, till only Radburn was left. 

It was pitiful to see Brayal growing each day 
more dejected, more anxious to avoid his towns- 
men. He hardly looked up as he went down the 
street to the store on Wednesday afternoon. He 
carried a game bag, a little skillet, a revolver, and 


a rifle. He slouched along with old hat 
pulled over his eyes. 

Radburn saw him coming down the street, and 
stepped out to meet him. He remembered, with 
a sharp wrench of pain, Brayal’s simple pride in 
his boy, and the beaming smile with which he 
used to come into the store of an evening to watch 
Tom as he worked about the shelves. 

Jim raised his eves a moment, then dropped 
them and turned away his head. 

*‘No news of him yet, Jim?” 

‘““No—nawthun.” 

‘Begins to look pretty bad, Jim.” 

“IT know ut, Mr. Radburn.” 


an 


"No news of 


“Still, he may have met with an accident —”’ 

“T was thinkun “bout that,’’ said Brayal, 
looking up eagerly. He snatched at the idea of 
his boy lying helpless somewhere in the woods 
and rocks—anything rather than think him a 
thief. 

Radburn’s throat choked as he looked at the 
man’s drooping head, hard, brown hands, and 
poor, patched clothing. ‘Can’t I do something 
for you, Jim ?”’ 

“No. Much ’bleeged, Mr. Radburn. 
ter gittin’ my livun out o’ the woods.”’ 

“What are you going to do?” 

“I’m goen to find him out, Mr. Radburn! 
There aint nobody kin do it but me, so I’m goin’ 
to do it.” 

“T had made up my mind to send out some 
telegrams to-day, Jim, not for a—a thief, but for 
a lost hoy.’’ 

“You can't find him that They can’t 
nobody find him but me; so I've got to go. I 
just wish you'd kind o’ look out for my folks a 
little. I reckon they'll get along tol’able well, 
but if I don’t git back—sumthun may happen, ye 
can’t allays tell—good-by.”’ 

“Good-by, Jim. Don’t give up! He may turn 
up all right yet. I'll look for you back by 
Saturday night, sure.”’ 

The boys of the village had ransacked the 
woods for several miles up and down the river, 
and they were greatly excited now to see the 
father start out. It was a virtual confession that 
he had given up Tom's returning, and was as 
exciting to them as a story. 

The boys followed him down to the river, along 
one of his own paths. Some of the boldest asked 
him where he was going. He refused to answer, 
and waved them away with a gesture that awed 
them into whispers. 

They followed him till they saw him turn up 
the river, marching with a long, steady stride, as 
if he were on a tramp to some distant spot. No 
one could understand his mood; no one knew 
whither his course lay. 


I’m used 


way. 


him 


His swift strides soon carried him out of sight 
of the swiftest walkers. But those who followed 
him longest said that as they turned back they 
heard him calling the name of his hoy. 

He must have felt vaguely the bitterness of 
nature’s beauty at such a time. The 
the maples and the grape-vines were turning 
scarlet and orange, and the mosses and the ferns 
were yellowing together. The hickory and butter- 
nut-trees had grown brown and sere, and rustled 
in the wind with a foreboding sound, as if they 
told of a coming winter. 

The woods were sweet with the scent of wild 
fruits. ‘The jay called with a_ wilder, 


leaves of 


keener 





yet, Jim?” 


strain, as if to welcome the autumn, which seems 
to fit with his temperament. 
and the squirrels barked along his way. 

Radburn’s fancy went out to Jim, when, during 
several days that followed, he did not reappear at 
the town. He fancied he heard Brayal’s voice 
growing husky, as he called and called, while a 
leaden weight settled upon his heart. 

Now that the young lawyer's opposition was 
withdrawn, the country was flooded with letters 
and telegrams describing the missing boy. Parties 
scoured the woods, hoping to obtain the reward 
which Radburn had offered for news of the 
fugitive. But he had disappeared as absolutely | 
as if he had dropped into a hole. 

After a few days the excitement subsided, and | 
the people about Rock River settled down into 
their daily round of duties, leaving the search in | 
the hands of the persons directly interested. The | 
case was peculiar, and the officials of the county 
were, therefore, eager to find out the real facts, 
but all they did, like poor Jim Brayal’s crying 
in the night, brought no reply. 

The days brought no news of Jim. ‘The father 
was as completely lost as the boy. As day after 
day went by, Radburn began to worry about 
him. He remembered the wild look in the man’s 
eyes, and in spite of his better judgment, he could 
not help wondering whether the father had not 
shot himself in his despair and shame. 

On Saturday night Radburn went up to ask 
Mrs. Brayal what, in her opinion, was best to do. 
He found her sitting at the table, with her wild- | 
eved, scantily-clothed flock about her. She | 
looked wretched. The table had but a few cold 
biscuits, and some baked potatoes and milk, asa 
show of a meal. The door was ajar, probably 
because it would not shut. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Braval,”’ said the young 
lawyer. 

“Good evening. Come in. 
cheer. Not that one! Ye know that leg’s broke. 

“Thank you. I can’t stop. I thought I'd look 


* 


Sallie, set out a 


| in a moment, to ask if you’d heard from Jim.” 


“No, I haint! An’ I don’t much ‘spect to. 
He’d ruther fool round the woods ‘n to stay home 
an’ help me. They aint no sense in him tryin’ to 
find that boy! He jest got sick o’ work. Likes 
not he’s gone out to Dakoty, ‘long with his uncle, 
or somewhere.” 

Radburn asked if she needed anything. 

“I promised Jim 

** Bleeged, but I reckon I don’t need to squeal 
yit awhile. Sal, drop that tater, er I'll take the 
top o’ your head right off!" 

The next morning a cold rain set in. 


* he said. 


Radburn 
took his way up into his office, where a pleasant 
fire of soft coal was burning, flinging a soft red 
light upon the wall. 

He reading 

came a knock on the door. ‘“‘Come 


was when there 


in!’ he cried, without looking 
up. 

Some one entered, and stood 
without speaking after closing 


the door. Radburn looked up. 
“Why, Jim! Good heavens!" 
The man tatters, un- 
shaved, unkempt, wet. 
When he spoke his voice was 
“IT want 


was in 


husky and tremulous. 
to see ve alone,”’ he said. 
“Certainly. Why, Jim, you're 


sick.’ Jim shook his head. 
“When did you get back? Any 
news? Sit up by the fire.” 
“To-night, just now. No, no 
news.” 
“Sit down. You’re all used 
up! Where have you been? | 


began to be afraid —" 

“I’ve ben in every one of our 
old campunplaces between here 
an’ the big He aint ben 
in "um, not lately. TI didn’t find 
no sign of him. I didn’t know 
but you'd heard sumthun.” 

“Not a Jim. We've 
telegraphed and sent posters and 
written letters to every town in 
this part of the State. But look 
here; you must be hungry. Been 
up to the house ?”” 

Jim shook his head again. ‘‘No, 
I didn’t dast to go home. I must 
find Tom, or his bones, before I 


woods. 


word, 


go home.” 
His tone made Radburn shud- 


der. “Well, now, you wait here a moment, and 


The robins clucked, | I'll go out and get you something to eat while we 


talk.”’ 

Radburn brought back some sausages, crackers 
and milk. Jim ate in silence for a time, Radburn 
looking at him with pity. 

“You must give it up, Jim; no use. The boy 
is gone. Don’t worry about it any more. 
home and go to bed.”’ 

Jim shook his head slowly, but with a sort of 
inexorable stubbornness. ‘I’m goin’ to find him, 
or his bones. I can’t go back to work now.”’ 

“Gracious, man! But the nights are getting 


Go 





frosty. You'll die of exposure. Come—go home 
|}and see your wife and children. They need 
you.” 


Brayal had become almost insane. His whole 
mind was set on his search. He was hardly to 
be reasoned out of his plan, which was to go 
south along the river, searching it as he had the 
land to the north. Radburn pleaded with him, 
and told him his family needed food and clothing, 
and at last Jim wavered. 

“Well, I'll stay a while.” 

But he crushed. During the week that 
followed he tried to get back to work, and did 
several small jobs; but he went about listlessly, 
with drooping head and dull, unseeing eyes. His 
wife prodded him into a sort of activity at times, 
but he fell easily into musing. The strength had 
been taken out of his heart. 

The citizens of the town really felt sorry for 
him, but could do nothing. At the end of the 
week he disappeared again. 

Then the town authorities took the case of the 
Brayal family into consideration, satisfied that 
Jim had become insane over the disappearance of 
his boy, and scarcely anything else was talked of 
in the town. 

Smith, of course, held Radburn responsible for 
the thousand dollars, according to his promise. 
Radburn had no disposition to deny that he was 
in honor bound for the money; but it was hard 


was 


for him to raise a thousand dollars, and he had 
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an honest hope that it would be found that Tom 
Brayal had not stolen the money. 

Old Mr. Crego dropped in occasionally at 
Sinith’s store to ask ‘“‘when that thing was going 
to be settled.”” The two men came to high words 
over it one night, Smith showing his excitement 
by chewing violently. 

“If you'd ’a’ had any head on ye, it wouldn't 
‘a’ happened!’’ exclaimed Smith. ‘‘Man come 
in, lay down his wallit, might ’a’ knowed it ‘ud 
been stole. I carn’t see ‘t J’m responsible for it— 
no, sirree! Man ‘at aint got no more gumption 
than you ought to have a guardeen tied to him 
with a string.” 

“I don’t care what you say,”’ said the old man, 
unwinding his green and black tippet, as if to get 
into fighting trim. ‘I’m going to have my money. 
You no business to have such a loony critter 
around, snappin’ up everything that’s laid down 


fora minute. An’ you a deacon o’ the church!” | 


“That haint nawthin’ to do with it!'’ Smith | 
retorted. 
“Well, sir, I’ll sue ye!’’ shouted Crego. “I'll 


sue ye! 
to!” 


Some one had told Radburn that high words | 


were being uttered at the store, and he came in. 

‘‘What’s the trouble, Smith ?”’ he asked. 

“Trouble! Crego, here, is punchin’ me up 
agin "bout that money. I won't stan’ —”’ 

Radburn stopped Crego, who was about to put 
in an angry word. 

‘Hold on,” said he. “Give us a chance to 
clear this matter up. We haven’t had a reasonable 
time to find the boy, or prove that he took the 
money. You may have dropped it somewhere in 
the street. The boy’s disappearance was a mere 
coincidence, in my opinion. I'll be responsible 
when it is proven, or is reasonably certain, that 
the boy is guilty. Meantime, we must have a 
proper length of time in which to satisfy our- 
selves. I don’t propose to restore to you what 
your own carelessness may have lost."” 

The crowd nodded agreement. ‘‘That’s right! 
that’s right, Crego!”’ the men about the store 
exclaimed. 

The crowd finally straggled out, with promises 
to see that Mrs. Brayal had enough to eat. 

Radburn, left alone with Constable Roby, 
Ridings and Smith, declared frankly that there 
was little hope of ever finding out the facts in the 
case. ‘And unless the boy, or his body, or the 
pocket-book is found,’’ he said, “I don't see any 
way out of it. Crego’s testimony —”’ 

A tall, brisk young fellow entered. 
said he, ‘have I missed it all ?”’ 

It was Foster, the editor of the local paper. 

“Too late this time, Foster,’’ said Radburn. 
‘‘Where’s your journalistic enterprise ?”’ 

“Journalistic enterprise,” said Foster, 
interfered with by too much downright hard 
drudgery. What's the row this time ?”’ 

“Oh, nothing, except that Crego’s been at me 
again; but I’ll do nothing further till Jim gets 
back.” 

‘‘He’s here!”’ 

“No? Is he?” 

“Yes, I saw him not ten minutes ago, stealing 
up the alley toward his house. Poor fellow! He 
looked like a man going to be hung. I think I'd 
rather be hung than take the blistering he’ll get 
when he gets home. Honestly, the poor fellow’s 
hopeless gait went to my heart.”’ 

There was a silence. Radburn said, ‘Well, 
that means that he found no trace of the boy.” 

“It’s a queer case. I don’t know that in my 
checkered journalistic career I ever saw anything 
just like it. What drew me to the boy was his 
red hair. Just a shade deeper than my own.” 

‘Foster, you'd laugh at a funeral.” 


‘““Well,”’ 


‘tig 


“| think I should. No use weeping as long as | 


you can help it. Does no good.” 

The door opened softly. They all turned, 
expecting a cat or a dog. A dim figure entered, 
and approached the counter. 

‘Why, it’s Tom!” said Ridings. 

The rest started up in amazement. Smith, who 
was a little superstitious, began to quiver in the 
cheek. 

“Well, Tom,” said Radburn, ‘‘you’ve got back, 
eh? But you area sight!” 

He was ‘a sight” indeed. His clothing hung 
upon him in strips; his shoes were like disrepu- 
table sandals. His hat looked like a small in- 
verted butter mold, and his thin face was dirty 
and brown as leather. 

He sidled up to the counter with a curious, 
hesitant, shamed look in his large brown eyes. 
He made a quick motion with his right hand, and 
slapped something down on the counter. 

“There’s the pocket-book! I took it, but I 
haint touched a cent of it. I couldn’t undo the 
string!” 

There was an instant’s silence. The men 
looked at the wet, sticky, shapeless wad of 
leather, then at each other. He could not undo 
the string! The situation .zemed to them ridic- 


ulous, and they burst into a loud shout of 
laughter. 
All but Radburn. He did not join in the 


laugh, but walked over and laid his arm on the 
boy’s shoulder. 

“T understand, Tom,”’ he said. 
science wouldn’t let you undo it. 
has just got home.” 

“Yes, I know. I follered him. 
me, though.”’ 

He had been tempted, and had yielded to an 


“Your on- 


He didn’t see 


Your father. 


Ye don’t intend to pay me, but ye’ll hev | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| “Go!” she cried, waving her hand dramatically. 


in the boy’s nature than this impulse—something 
| organically honest—had risen between him and 
the money. 
He could not touch it; he hardly dared look at 
He had fought a great battle, and won. 
HAMLIN GARLAND. 
(To be continued.) 
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CONVICTION. 


Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought; 
Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught. 


Selected. —C. P. Cranch. 
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For the Companion. 


A REAL HEROINE. 


“While I am gone, Lois, I shall expect you to go 
over to your cousin’s once a day. 
capable as you, if she is seventeen and you are 
only sixteen; and the cook and the second girl 
disagree sometimes. They have promised to be 
on their good behavior, but I should like to feel 
that you are looking in every day.” 

“Oh dear! I don’t believe Kitty will care to 








have me interfere, Aunt Emma. We’re—you know 


| mother’s death-bed. 





we’re not on very good terms just now,” answered 
| Lois Alden. 
| “Lois,” said her mother, sternly, “your aunt and 
I are called away to what may be your grand. 
I shall not like to think that 
while we are gone you and Kitty are quarrelling.” 

The young girl hung her head, ashamed. 

Mrs. Alden kissed her daughter and turned 
away. Ina few minutes the carriage was lost to 
sight, and Lois was left alone in the house. 


the growing city of Brinton. The nearest house 
was the grand one of her aunt and uncle, a mile 
away on the hill, and still farther away from the 
city; but Lois felt no fear at being left to herself 
so long. A friend of her mother’s had promised 
to come from town to stay with her, and the big 
mastiff, Pomp, was a host in himself. 

The dog lay at her feet as she sat near the window 
sewing, after she had put the house in order. As 
she sewed, her thoughts roamed over the universe, 
and then back to linger on her mother’s last words. 

“I don’t think—no, I’m sure I don’t put on airs. 
I only —measure myself accurately,” she mur- 


| mured half-aloud to the dog, which was used to 


receiving her girlish confidences. “Kitty Page 
looks down on me because I’m poor, and because 
mother won’t let me go to parties. 1 look down on 
her, / do, because I live on a loftier mental plane. 
I have a correct taste in literature; I know the 
best, and love it. Dear me! I wouldn’t be so vain 
as she is for worlds, would you, Pomp?” 

Pomp thumped his tail on the floor indignantly. 

“Well, I suppose I must walk over there this 
afternoon, and, Pomp, I'll bite my tongue in two 
before T’ll quarre] with her!” 

After dinner she went to her cousin’s. Kitty 
was lying on the sofa, eating caramels and reading 
a novel. 

“What a color you always get walking, Lois! It 
is hardly elegant—too much on the milkmaid order. 
I have a dreadful headache. This house is still as 
atomb. Frank has run away with some boys. He 
told mamma he wouldn’t, but he got provoked 
because I wouldn’t read to him or let him roll his 
marbles in here.” 

“No wonder you have a headache, lying down 
and eating candy,” said Lois. “Why don’t you go 
out? It’s a lovely day.” 

“Oh, there’s nobody to see if I did go out. I 
hope papa never will stay out of town another 





| winter. 





I couldn’t bear it. 
in a desert.” 

“Have you been around the house to see if the 
servants have done the work properly? Your 
mother said —” 

“No, indeed!” said Kitty, disdainfully. “I have 
no taste for housework. They are going to sleep 


down-stairs while papa and mamma are gone to | 


grandma’s, so I feel perfectly safe, and the coach- 
man will be in the carriage-house. I can call him 
at a second’s notice by the electric bell. 
to have old and faithful retainers in one’s family, 
don’t you know!” 

Lois laughed. ‘Yes, it must be very nice and 
feudal. With no housework on her hands, I should 
think my lady the chatelaine would do something 
for her only brother. He is running wild lately.” 

“Oh, Tcan’t! Boys are so horrid! I don’t know 
anything more dreadful than a twelve-year-old 
boy. Last week he went clear over to the east end 
to see some ‘blooded dogs,’ as he calls them, and 
that part of town is full of small-pox. Mamma 
whipped him, and I was awfully frightened. 
There is so much small-pox everywhere this 
winter. Dear me! I won’t think of it. There 
wouldn’t be anything in life worth living for if one 
had it. Oh, how my head aches! And when I’m 
not freezing, I’m burning up.” 

She tossed about wearily, and flung out her arms. 
“Why don’t you sympathize with me, Lois? Any- 
body else would.” 

Lois rose to go. “I can’t, when I don’t feel any 
sympathy. You always have something the matter 
with you that is the result of your own neglect of 
the laws of health. I am tired of your illnesses! 
I wish you would never again tell me you are sick. 
Just mention it if you are well.” 

Kitty burst into tears. ‘You are a hateful, hate- 
ful thing!” she exclaimed, bitterly. “No one 
understands how you can be my cousin! Any 


other girl would pet me, and bathe my fevered 
brow with cologne when I’m nearly dying; but | 


you—you—” she began to sob. 


“Put away your candy and go out of this hot | 


room and take some exercise, and you wouldn’t 
have any fevered brow to bathe. Good-by!” 

Kitty rose with surprising energy for a person 
who was “nearly dying.”” Her teagown of pale 
blue silk fell around her in graceful folds, from 
which the toe of a dainty slipper peeped out. Her 
yellow, dishevelled hair hung wildly about her 


impulse to take the money; but something deeper | shoulders. A bright glow stained her cheeks. 


Kitty isn’t so | 


It was a pleasant little cottage, eight miles from | 


One might as well live | 


It’s nice | 


“Go, and never darken my door again! You are 
cold and harsh and unfeeling and—and just as 
stuck-up as you can be!” 

| Lois turned pale. “Very well,” she said. “I 
| never will darken your door again—never! Your 
mother wanted me to come over every day, but of 
course this frées me from my obligation.” 

“Indeed it does! You will not get in if you do 
come. I shall give my orders to the servants.” 

The two cousins, thoroughly angry, glared at 
each other as Lois passed out. They had quarrelled 
often before, but never so seriously. 

Lois went away with her heart filled with bitter- 
ness. She found little pleasure in her books that 
evening, and retired early. Her mother’s friend 
did not come, but with Pomp stretched out at her 
door, she felt no fear. 

In the middle of the night she was awakened by 
the rapid galloping of a horse into the yard, and a 
sharp knock at the door. Looking out of the 
window, she recognized her cousin Frank. 

“QO Lois,” he cried, “Kitty is sick,—sick as you 
never saw,—and she wants you to come right over 
this minute, cause mamma and papa are gone, 
and nobody knows what to do!” 

“IT shall not go!” said Lois, promptly. ‘There 
isn’t anything the matter with her except her 
notions. Go home and tell her so.” 

“Come now, Lois, she is sick, and she’s seared! 
It isn’t notions, I don’t believe. She gave me a 
dollar for coming, and two if I'd fetch you back.” 

“A dollar is all you'll earn to-night, Frank. 


would lock the gate and raise the drawbridge.” 
but she could not sleep. 


so frightened and insisting so earnestly that Kitty 
was “awful sick,” that Lois yielded, and returned 
with him. She found Kitty in bed, tossing rest- 
lessly from side to side, her face flushed, her hands 
hot. The Swedish cook was standing outside the 
room, looking askance in at the door. 

“Dat is good dat you come, Miss Lose,” said the 
woman, ‘for I care not to be staying here more. 
leaves now. It is de small-box what she has! 
seen it showing many a time like dat.” 

Small-pox! There is no word in the language 
that can strike such sudden, sickening terror and 
loathing to a girl’s soul. If it does not mean death, 
it is the deathknell to all beauty and comeliness— 
the dirge chanted over the grave of a thousand 
bright hopes. 

Lois shuddered and grew cold. The servant left 
the room. The sick girl screamed wildly, and 
starting up, clutched in frenzy at her bright hair. 

“I haven't got it—I haven’t! The Lord wouldn’t 
allow such a thing! I will not have it! Lois, I 
love you, and you used to be fond of me! Dear 
Lois, do say it isn’t that!” 

Lois could not answer. She could only gaze 
| spellbound at the hot, fevered face, with the big 
| blue eyes wide open, and fixed fast upon her as if 
| to wrest from her her secret thoughts. That pretty 
| face, she thought, would never again smile and 
| blush at the praise of its beauty. A dreadful 
| fright seized Lois, and she trembled violently. 

“Lois, Lois,’’ Kitty screamed, “I shall go crazy! 
My head is on fire, and things dance so before my 
eyes that I cannot see. Answer me!” 

“I do not know, Kitty, I —”’ 

“You've got it fast enough, Kit,” interrupted her 
brother from the doorway. “I’m sorry now I went 
into that house. I saw the flag out, but I wanted 
awfully to look at the dogs. Jim’s father told me 
Jim had it, and he looked just like you; his —” 

Kitty fell back on the pillows with such a ghastly 
look that Frank slunk down-stairs frightened. 
Lois, after hesitating a few seconds, followed him 

outside the door just in time to see the coachman 
drive away with the servant-girls. 

“There go the three tried and trusty retainers! 
They will be seen no more. Frank, get your horse 
| and ride to the city for a doctor, quick, and tell 
him what’s the matter.” 

“I sha’n’t come back into this house any more!” 
said the boy, stolidly. 
But I'll get the doctor.” 

Lois burst into tears, and sat down on the front 
steps. Never before had she been so thoroughly 
frightened. What could she do? Perhaps some 
neighbor might appear. She would wait. 

“I can’t go in—I’m afraid!” she cried aloud, 
wringing her hands. “And maybe Kitty is worse, 
and wants something. Oh dear! I don’t believe 
that dreadful boy will find a doctor! If there was 
a base-ball match on the way, he would surely 
| forget all about it. I wonder what I ought to do!” 

She sat on the step, wondering still; and the 
time went by. 

“I thought I was brave,” she said to herself. “I 
wanted to go as a nurse when the yellow fever was 
so bad in Florida—it seemed so grand and heroic; 
but this is hideous and awful! I would rush into a 
burning house and rescue Kitty; I could plunge 
into the river if she fell through the ice and was 
drowning; but this is different. I do not want to 
| look dreadful all the rest of my days. And Frank 
| will nerer get a doctor. I'll go after one myself, 
and he will get a nurse.” : 

She sprang up and hurried away. As she passed 
under her cousin’s window, she fancied that she 
heard a faint call. She put her fingers in her ears 
and ran—ran faster and faster, as if to shut out the 
sound of that cry. 

But there was something in her heart that she 
could not shut out—something that made her feet 
slacken their wild speed, and sent the shamed 
color into her pale cheeks. She was flying from 
danger and duty as fast as she could—ready to 


I 

















true; but while she was gone, her cousin’s chance 
of recovering might be lost through lack of imme- 
| diate attention. 

She had always longed to have a chance to do 
something grand and inspiring, and vet, now that 


| a duty, plain and urgent, demanded her presence, | 


she was shirking it in a most cowardly way. 
She stopped short in the road. Was she indeed 
a coward? She turned squarely about, and ran 
back as fast as she had come. She went straight 
to her cousin’s room. 
Kitty was calling deliriously for water. 


Lois 


Say to her that I should be afraid her ‘retainers’ | 
She closed the window and went back to bed, | 


Early in the morning Frank came again, looking } 


1} 


“I shouldn’t be any good. | 


walk nine miles, if need be, to find a doctor, it was | 
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brought it, adjusted her pillows, made her more 
comfortable, and then hastened to brew some sage 
tea—not that she knew it was good in this case, but 
because it was one of the few remedies she knew 
anything about. 

Next she thought it her duty to put out a warning 
notice. She found an old orange-flannel nightshirt 
of Frank’s. She cut out some black letters out of 
a poster of a base-ball match, which she found in 
Frank’s room. These she sewed on the cloth, and 
nailed the sign “‘Small-Pox” to the front gate post. 

Kitty drank a second steaming bow] of tea with- 
out a murmur, and in a short time, to Lois’s great 
delight, fell asleep. 
| When she awoke she was covered with a gentle 
perspiration. This Lois recognized as a good sign; 
but alas! the fair face, arms and hands were of a 
vivid, blotchy red. 

Neither Frank nor the doctor appeared. All 
through the night the nurse watched her patient, 
carefully covering her when she threw off the 
bedelothes, and bringing more sage tea whenever 
she called for drink. 

In the morning as Lois walked out to get a 
breath of fresh air, Frank was perched on the gate, 
gazing with satisfaction on the yellow flag. 

“Don’t come any nearer, Lo—you are quaran 
tined. I slept in the barn last night. This isa gay 
old flag.” . 
| Lois could hardly restrain herself from seizing 
the boy and shaking him. 

“When is the doctor coming?” 
“Why does he wait so long?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t get a doctor. I tried four, and 
| they wouldn’t come—too busy, you see, Lo. There 

are quantities of other things round—mumps and 
| whooping cough, and such. They all sent me to 
somebody else when I told ’em what was the 
| matter.” 

| It was of no use to reproach the boy. He was deat 
| to rebuke, and wholly irresponsible. 

“You must go for the city physician, Frank. He 
is the one. I ought to have thought of him first. 
| You will, won’t you?” 

“Oh yes, I'll go, but give me something to eat. 
Bring it out here and leave it on the post.” 

She gave him some food, and then went back to 
her charge. Kitty was no longer delirious. 

“I’m ever so much better, Lois,” she said, ‘‘but 
I’ve had the most dreadful dreams. I thought 
some one told me I had the small-pox, and you all 
ran away, and I was dying alone! I'll go to sleep 
now. I can’t keep awake.” 

After she had given Kitty some toast and tea, 
Lois aired the house, fumigated it with coals and 
burning sugar, took a bath, and prepared a meal 
and ate it placidly, imagining herself now a noble, 
self-sacrificing lady of high degree in plague 
stricken London two centuries ago, now Florence 
Nightingale in a Crimean hospital, now a Sister of 
Charity on the deserted battlefield of Sedan. 

Not until night did Frank show himself at the 
gate—hungry and dirty, but untroubled. 

“I’ve had a dandy time to-day, Lo—been ever) 
where! Kit’s better, aint she? I sent the docto: 
in good shape this time, didn’t !now? He wasn't 
in, but I wrote on the slate that our Kit was sick. 
and he must go to her right off.” 

“But he hasn’t come at all!” said Lois. Then 
she was struck by a sudden intuition. “Frank 
Page, did you sign your name on the slate, and tell 
where you live?” 

The boy’s eyes fell. “I—never—thought.” 

“No, you never did think in all your life! Ride 
back to the city now, and sit in that doctor’s ofiice 
until you see him, if you have to sit there all night 
And bring him back with you, or Pll lock you up in 
| the cellar till your father comes home!” cried Lois. 
furiously. 

“Don’t scold! 

the boy. 

| Unluckily the doctor was out all that night, and 
| it was not until the next morning that he entered 
| his office, and found Frank fast asleep on a sofa. 
| It was nearly ten o’clock when he drove away. 

| Another carriage rolled toward the house a little 
| in advance of the doctor’s chaise. It contained 
Mr. and Mrs. Page and Mrs. Alden, returning 
from their journey. Mrs. Alden was the first to 
| catch sight of the yellow flannel on the gate. 

“What is that?” she asked. 

“It looks like a child’s nightgown,” said her 
sister, ‘“‘but there seem to be black letters on it. It 
| is—no! it can’t be a small-pox flag!” 

“Probably,” said Mr. Page, “’tis only some of 
Frank’s foolishness. He ought to know better.” 

They drove into the yard, and Lois ran wildly 
out. “O mother! O uncle! I’m so glad—but go 
away, you can’t stay here!” 

‘Lois, is it that?” asked Kitty’s father. 

“Yes it is; but she doesn’t seem so bad as you 
would think. I’m doing all right, and you must go 
at once—look out for aunty, mother, she’s fainting! 
I’m troubled about the doctor. I have sent Frank 
for one three times.” 

“And you’ve not had one at all? 
coachman ?” 

“Oh, he’s gone! 
away the first thing. 
now.” 

The physician and Frank drove up. Mrs. Alden, 
supporting her sister, followed the two men into 
the hall. The doctor hurried to Kitty’s room, pulled 
the curtain, cast one glance at the sick girl and— 
smiled. 

“You may all come up,” he shouted down ove! 
the stairs. “The danger is over—I’ll risk it.” 

They ran up, father and mother and aunt and 
brother. Lois was already there. 

“It’s a beautiful case of measles,” said the 
doctor; “beautiful! They are out just as nice a- 
any one could wish. Now we won’t let her take 
| cold, and she will be all right in a week or two.” 

He laughed long and loud. Every one stared at 
| everybody else. Kitty, serene and languid, but 
| very, very red, looked puzzled. Frank broke the 
silence. 

“You’re a good show, Kit, you’re all one measle. 
the awfullest sight I ever saw, and scaring us te 
| death, too, and driving everybody off!” 

Lois fell crying into her mother’s arms. The 


sudden release from the great strain had been tov 





she gasped. 





I'll get him this trip sure,” said 


Where is the 


They are all gone; they ran 
But see—there’s the doctor 





| 


| much. 
“Better look out for this girl; the other one is all 
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right,” said the doctor, wiping his own eyes. “Her |running down my dirty cheeks, when a strong | 


nerves have been strung up pretty seriously. Give 
her some valerian, and put her to bed. She 
real grit; she’s done what not one girl in five 
hundred would have done—risked her good looks 
to take care of what she thought was a dreaded 
disease. It took more courage to do it, I tell you, 
than a soldier shows when he goes into his first 
battle. Miss Lois, you ought to have been a man.” 
“No, doctor,” said Lois’s mother, caressing the 
girl tenderly; “the world needs girls like her.” 
NELLIE M. UNDERWOOD. 
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IN THE MOOD 


A bounteous feast has he who eats his bread 
In sweet content and happy frame of mind; 
But he who brings care to the banquet’s spread 
In spite of plenty has but poorly dined. 
— Selected. 
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For the Companion. 


A BOY LIEUTENANT. 


IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VI. 
Home Again. 


My fear that, as an officer of a black regiment, 
it would fare worse with me than with other cap 
tives, was not proved to be well founded. Surely 
our lot was a severe one, and no doubt necessarily 
so. Times were hard in the Confederacy in those 
days, and the rations of cornmeal that we received 
were barely sufficient to keep us alive. For over 
five months I did not taste meat. 

We were marched first to Danville, Virginia. 
Then we went to Richland jail and Camp Asylum, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

Before long, owing to our want of proper food, 
scurvy attacked us. Raw sweet potatoes were the 
only antidote obtainable, and to get these I traded 
off my cap, waistcoat, shoes, trousers, and the 
military buttons from my coat. 

General Sherman made his famous march to the 
sea, and advanced northward through the Caro 
linas. To escape him, we were sent from Columbia 


to Charlotte, North Carolina, then to Raleigh, and | 


then to Goldsborough. 

During these journeys, whose hardships and 
adventures would take too long to tell, I escaped 
three times; but each time only to be recaptured 
and sent back. 

Seven months I spent in this wandering sort of 
captivity. At last, at Goldsborough, came the 
news that we were paroled. 

As soon as possible we were loaded into box 
cars and started for Wilmington. On the morning 
of the first day of March, 1865, a cold and drizzly 
day, we arrived at the Confederate front, ten miles 
from Wilmington, where the exchange was to take 
place. 

Anxiously we waited, still in our box-cars, for 
Colonel Hatch, the Confederate Commissioner, to 
appear. At last he came. A special engine and 
one coach, bearing Colonel Hatch and staff, took 
the lead, and our train slowly followed. 

In a few moments those of us who could see out 
of the cars caught sight of a group of blue-coated 
cavalrymen, who displayed conspicuously a large 


white fag of truce. The train stopped, and we 
were commanded to disembark. Outof the cars we 
poured, and passed through a line of Confederate 
officers, then through a line of Union officers, each 
of us being counted by four different officials. 

Soon we passed the file of cavalrymen, who 
were standing at “present arms.”” Now we were 
free—or almost free. We started on a run down 
the road. 

A quarter of a mile from the flag of truce we 
met the Union pickets. They were colored soldiers. 
Half a mile farther on the soldiers in advance 
began to cheer and throw their hats in the air. 

Sanders, my mate, and I pressed forward 
vagerly. The sun shone out from the clouds, and 
there, in a beautiful little valley, was the Union 
lag. How we cheered when we saw it! 

The Second Division, Tenth Army Corps, were 
paraded to receive us. A beautiful arch of ever- 
sreens had been erected in our honor, and on it 
were the words, “‘Welcome Brothers.” 

The bands were playing national and Union airs, 
and when we reached the spot where the old flag 
*wung in the breeze, every head was uncovered 
and every eye was filled with tears. 

1 had just passed the flag, the happy tears 


has | 





| pair of arms caught me up and hugged me hard. 
A bearded lip kissed me squarely on the mouth, 
| and Captain Smith’s voice was saying: 

“God bless you, old fellow, you are the boy I'm 
looking for! Your mother will be glad to know of 
this.” 

It was my old captain, with a major’s straps on 
his shoulders. 
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“Never mind, mother,” said I; “I’ve had corn- 
meal enough to last me the rest of my life!” 

How quickly that thirty days’ furlough passed! 
I was received by my friends as one from the 
grave, for the report had spread that I was dead. 

At the expiration of my leave of absence I 
reported at Camp Parole, Annapolis. When the 
great shadow, the death of Lincoln, overspread 
the land, it was my privilege to form one of the 


“You must come over to the regiment for dinner,” | escort at the funeral of the President, and to stand 


river steamer.” 

Of course I accepted his invitation. Then I felt 
another grip of the hand, and saw a black, smiling 
face. 

“How yo’ do, lieutenant? 
yo’, sah!” 

“Not more so than I am to see 
you, Dickson,” said I. “And you 
are a sergeant now, eh?” I had 
glanced at the chevrons on his 
sleeves. 


Mighty glad to see 


“Yes, sah, V’se wearing de 
stripes. Mighty few ob de ole 
boys lef’? in ‘H’ now. Mos’ all 


new men.” 

“We'll go through the company 
street as we go to headquarters,” 
| said the major. 
| Dickson ran on ahead, and as 

we neared the shelter tents we 
| heard him shouting, “Turn out, 
| ‘H’! turn out! De little lieuten 

ant hab come! Now, den, three 
| cheers for de little lieutenant!” 
| The cheers were given with a 
| will. Such crowding around, such 
handshaking, such greetings! 
“Why, Carter, I thought | saw 
| you killed at Petersburg!” I said. 
| It was Evans, the wag of the 
company, wWhoanswered my won- 
| dering remark. 
“Grape-shot hit Carter in de 
| head, sah,” he explained, gravely. 
“Spile de grape-shot!” 

Carter grinned, lifted his cap, and showed a 
large white scar where the shot had grazed his 
left temple. 

“Cotched a ball in dis leg at Hatcher’s Run, sah, 
anudder in de shoulder at Fort Harrison, an’ a 
flesher in de wris’,” said Carter, showing a band. 
aged wrist, “at Sugar Loaf, Fort Fisher, *toder 
day, but I don’t reckon I’se gwine to get killed in 
| dis wah!” 

In fact the man had been hit four times; but he 
came home all right with the regiment. In answer 
to anxious inquiries about comrades long missing, 
I could only tell of the fate of those who had died 
by my side in the Crater at Petersburg. 

The major fairly pulled me away from the 
soldiers, and took me to headquarters. Here the 
officers came to greet us; and what a greeting it 
| was! But many were missing. While [ had been 
a prisoner, three officers had fallen while in com 
mand of my company. 

Then dinner was served, and surely no meal was 
ever relished more than that. 
not checked us who had been prisoners, we might 
have hurt ourselves with overeating. 

Before we left on the boat for Wilmington, the 
men of Company “H” 
would have clothed me 
in new, clean clothes 
from their scanty stock; 
and pressed me to take 
all the money they had. 
I could only say, “Thank 
you, boys, but in three 
days I shall be up in 











If the surgeon had 


I can get everything I 
need. You will need 
your clothes more than 
I shall.” 

God bless their brave 
and generous hearts, 
every of them, 
wherever they are! 

We who were prison 
ers were still in the ser- 
vice of the government, 
but we had been re 
leased upon our solemn 
engagement not to take 
part in the war until we 
had been exchanged. 
We were given a fur- 
lough of thirty days, 
and were embarked up 
on a transport steamer 
which ran from Wil- 
mington to Annapolis. 

As we landed at An- 
napolis, a newspaper 
correspondent took our 
names and regiments. 

At home in Worcester, 

the next morning, my father and mother were 
seated at the breakfast table. For more than three 
months they had not heard a word from me. The 
last news had been unfavorable, and their hearts 
were almost breaking with anxiety. 

My father was looking over the morning paper, 
| When he frightened mother by jumping up and 
| almost upsetting the table. Then he gave the 
| regular charging yell of the soldiers. 

“Hurrah! mother, hurrah!” he shouted. “Our 

boy is alive! He reached Annapolis yesterday. 
O my God, I thank Thee!” 

Then the old soldier broke down, and 
like a child. 

That forenoon a telegram assured my parents 
that I was well, and would be at home in a few 
days. Five days afterward I arrived at Worcester; 
and though it was three o’clock in the morning 
when I came, my parents heard and knew my 
footsteps on the sidewalk. When I reached the 
gate my father was at the door, and took me in his 
arms. 

We sat and talked until seven o’clock. Then my 
mother remembered that breakfast was needed. 

“ll stir up a johnny-cake,” she said; “it will 
bake quickly, and you used to like it so much.” 


one 


sobbed 


old Bay State, and then | 


he said, “and I’ll send you to Wilmington on a | directly opposite the funeral car as it stood in front 
| of the White House. 


How I remembered President Lincoln’s hearty | 
clasp of the hand, the previous year, and his | 
kindly greeting then! 

I was soon declared exchanged, and rejoined 





the regiment at Goldsborough. Ours was not 
among the regiments which were early discharged. 
We did service through the following summer and 
autumn in various places along the coast of North 
Carolina. 

But during the last week in December we were 
ordered to Baltimore for “muster out” and dis 
charge. On the muster-out rolls of company 
were the names of one hundred and sixty men. 
There were just sixty present, and more than half 
of these were recruits, who had been enlisted after 
the capture of Wilmington, and had never been in 


my 


a battle. All the rest were dead, missing or 
disabled. 
When the time for parting came, every man 


came and shook hands with me, bidding me good 
by, giving me his kind wishes, and receiving mine. 
Then Sergeant Scott formed the company for the 
last time. 
“Presentarms! 
The men presented to their officers. Then they 
faced to the right in four ranks, tossed their rifles 
to right shoulder shift, and with the old swinging 
veteran step, marched out of Fort Federal Hill. 
As they reached the crowded streets of Balti 
more the ranks dissolved in the moving tide of 


” 





civil life, never more to be reunited; and the 
glorious old Thirtieth was only a memory. 
FREE 8S. BOWLEY. 





The End 


= 
For the Companion 


TORTURED BY CHINESE REBELS. 


It is probably not generally known that Colonel 
Edward Forrester, of the three Americans 
who commanded the Imperial Chinese troops, the 
“ever-victorious army,” at the outbreak of the 
Tai-ping rebellion, more than thirty years ago, is 
still living in a lonely hamlet on the shore of 
Shusuap Lake, in British Columbia. 

The rebels were hard fighters, although at first 
they had only pikes, swords and ancient muskets 
to match against the modern arms of the imperial 
forces. 

After Colonel Forrester had been put in charge 
of the captured town of Sing Poo he was besieged 
there by the rebels, and being unable either to 
repel them or to secure reinforcements or supplies, 
he was compelled to evacuate. As he was one of 
the last to leave the works he was captured. For 
several months he endured pain and degradation 
such as those who wage war in civilized countries 
know little about, though war is savage enough 
any where. 

After being stripped almost naked, and subjected 
to injury and insult from the crowd, his elbows 
were tied behind him. So long was he pinioned, 
and so tightly were the drawn, that his 
hands became swollen and stiff to such a degree 
that he could not move his fingers. 

When he wrote to his superior, General Ward, 
to suggest a ransom, he required a sheet of paper 
nearly a yard square, for he had to form the letters 
by moving his body and forearm, instead of his 
fingers. 

He was put into a room half filled with rubbish, 
without bed or furniture, and kept there for some 
days almost without food or drink, for the Tai 
pings fancied that they could frighten or torture 
him into joining their army. But though he was a 
soldier of fortune, he held a commission from the 
emperor, and never for a moment considered the 
expediency of betraying his trust. 

One of his fellow-prisoners was executed at his 
door every morning, and as the head rolled to the 
ground, he would be told, “Your turn to-morrow.” 


cords 
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A son of Hung Sew-tseuen, the chief, a lad of 
about sixteen years, once entered the prison with 
his tutor, and amused himeelf by pressing the hot 
bowl of his pipe to the captive’s flesh. Colonel 
Forrester’s arms were bound, and he was chained 
to the floor, but by leaning backward he brought 
his feet to an elevation that enabled him to kick 
the boy to the other side of the room. 

The young fellow, seizing a grape-shot from a 
pile of missiles, hurled it with all his force at the 
captive, nearly breaking one of his ribs and adding 
to the tortures that be already endured from six 
unhealed wounds and the many 
inflicted by the Tai-pings. 

The tutor, who had been protesting all the time 
against this cowardly conduct, led the boy away; 
but Forrester was presently told that, as he had 
struck him, he would burned alive for that 
offence next day. 

On being led out to suffer the execution of this 
sentence, the captive was surprised and the rebel 
chief enraged when the ran to Forrester, 
embraced him, begged his pardon for the pain he 
had caused him, declared that he had intended no 
wrong, but was merely 
that if the horrible sentence were carried out, he 
would commit suicide, and atone for his ill-doing 
by his death. 

The leader loved his boy and perhaps was willing 
to see fair play, for he remanded the captive to his 
cell, and kept him there until the army moved 
once more. Then his were untied and he 
was put into the ranks of the prisoners who served 
as beasts of burden, being loaded like mules and 
subjected to the foulest indignities. 

Hung Sew-tseuen asked every day if the prisoner 
were ready to join his army, but the answer was 


cuts and bruises 


boy 


thoughtless, and swore 


always no. 

The rebel chief at last agreed to release him on 
payment of a ransom, to consist of twenty thousand 
rifles, million rounds of ammunition, and 
several kegs of opium. Lieutenant Tingling of 
the British Navy was to deliver these 
things, but the work was not to his liking, for he 
hated the Chinamen and was jealous of the 
Americans. 

When half of the had landed, 
Tingling told Forrester to say that it was all on 
know the 


one 


selected 


ransom been 
shore, “because the beggars wouldn't 
difference.” 

But Forrester to do 
leader, who received a report of this talk from a 
spy who understood English, asked Tingling for 
his photograph, because he wanted to show his 
people one British officer who could lie. 

When Tingling had the ex-captive on board of 
his gunboat he thrust him into the gunroom so 
that fainted. For this and for his 
attempt at cheating he was ordered to be tried by 
court martial, but he fell in the next action, his 
last words being that he died happy in escaping 
disgrace. 

The two other Americans whe had been at the 
head of the imperial forces being dead, the post of 
commander-in-chief was offered to Forrester, but 


refused so, and the rebel 


roughly he 


he had had enough of war, and returned to 
America. Major Gordon, known as “Chinese” 
Gordon, who had served for a short time under 


Forrester, accepted the place, began a vigorous 
campaign, and in 1864, after twelve of 
fighting, the war was over. 

CHARLES M 


years 
SKINNER, 
<-o- 


For the Companion 


VISIONS OF DEATH IN ITALY. 


First PAPER. 
In America we have modernized even death 
We have conventionalized it, tricked it out in 
dress-suits and white gloves and plate-glass, and 


set it about with hired choirs, hired undertakers 
and hired hearses, until it is more ordinary, if not 
more vulgar, than even poor modernized love. 
Only as it comes striking at our 
through our dearest are we ever reminded of the 
majesty, the beauty, the 
death, to which every life of us all is tending with 


very hearts 


terror, the mystery of 


sure steps. 

In Italy, the land of life and sunshine and laugh 
ter, itis not yet quite thus. There death is not the 
splendid might have to the 
ancients. 

It is not even always majestic. It is sometimes 
grotesque; but it is always impressive; it always 
speaks to the soul in accents the soul cannot 
but hear for still moment, however 
noisily life rushes on in the next. 

With every-day life and its every-day fashions it 
has nothing to do, but keeps a certain grim fashion 
of its own. 


presence it been 


choose one 


Many times we encountered the mystery, and 
in many shapes. Of all the visions we had of it, 
five or six, I searcely know why, stand most 


vividly painted upon memory—strange, indelible, 
living pictures. 

The first of them came to me thus in Florence 
We were passing the Duomo—the cathedral. It 
was a gray day, and the square was empty of its 
usual throng. The very doves had taken refuge 
high up in the niches and sculptured crevices of 
the cathedral. 

All at once Giotto’s Campanile began to hum—a 
far, faint, resonant hum. Across the way stood a 
low building; over its door the legend, “Dia Sia 
Benedetto !”” 

On either side the door, motionless as a graven 
figure, stood a priest with an immense flaring 
torch. Full of expectation, we arrested our steps 
near by, and fastened our eyes upon the doorway. 

We had not long to wait. Almost instantly a 
sinister group emerged. 

A figure in a black domino, wearing a black 
mask, and bearing aloft a slender black banner 
surmounted by a crucifix, led the way. Eight or 
ten similarly masked and hooded figures followed. 
Four of them lighted the way wivh flaring torches, 
while the others, with a hand each, supported 
a sort of trestle, upon which rested Something 
covered with a black pall. 

Two priests in their vestments, and acolytes in 
their lace-trimmed cottas, followed; and in perfect 
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silence, with measured but rapid steps, the strange 
procession took its way down the streets. Intent 
upon it, we followed. 

Six steps brought it abreast of the cab-stands 
There a long line of cabs and 


by the Duomo. 


omnibuses stood drawn up against the sidewalk. 
As the Shape neared the first cab, the man on the 





box—a dingy, weather-beaten Flor- 
entine—raised his hand to his 
shabby cap, and bared his head. 

The gesture repeated itself down the 
line of cab-drivers. Hand after hand 
was raised, head after head bared; and 
as the procession reached the street be- 
yond the square, that same reverential 
movement like a wave down its 
length, instantly succeeded, overtaken }y 
a second wave — of silence. 

Gentlemen, priests, mercLants, street- 
venders, the ragged boys playing in the 
gutter, all hushed themselves and un- 
covered their heads, standing aside for a 
moment to let the unknown dead pass by. 


swept 





So swiftly it passed, borne on the shoulders of | figured bier through the same door from which it | 


the hurrying men, that we were forced to press 
our steps to keep it in sight. 

Little by little others, too, turned to follow, so 
that, as we emerged upon a wider road, the small 
group in the street was carrying with it a crowd 
on either sidewalk. 

Still we continued to walk—to rush along rather, 
making abrupt corners, halting, diving under and 
clambering over obstacles, ever keeping in sight 
the object of our pursuit. 

By and by, hurrying breathlessly round one of 
these corners, we found ourselves, very suddenly, 
in a sniall court which had no other exit, and in 
the midst of a great concourse of people, rigidly 
hemmed in by two bodies of soldiery, drawn up in 
file. 

In the midst of the avenue thus preserved, the 
grim group we pursued had halted. A large 
building stood at one side, over the entrance of 
which a shield was suspended. It was the head- 
quarters of some civic department. Into this 
building the bare, black and unadorned trestle, 
with its burden, was carried. 

There ensued an interval of waiting, in which 
the crowd surged and pressed forward from time 
to time, to be restrained each time by the soldiery. 

Across the way I noticed a tall man and a 
slender woman. The woman’s delicate face, alive 
with eager interest, proclaimed a countrywoman 
of my own; while the man’s red Beedeker sufficed 
to label both forestier to the bystanders. So far 
as we could see, they were the only foreigners in 
that crowd except ourselves. 

About us stirred and murmured the restless 
Florentine populace. Suddenly there was a quicker 
impulse through the throng, and an impatient 
pressing forward. Out of the building came the 
bier; but now surcharged with flowers—a thing 
of laughing beauty. The black pall had _ blos- 
somed, the mortal had put on immortality ! 

A garden of light and perfume and loveliness, 
it rested once more upon the bearers’ shoulders. 
The cross-bearer took his place before, the priests 
behind. 
arms, fellin. Then from far ahead in the distance 
there 
first notes of the dead march. 


Step by step, slowly, solemnly, the vast proces- | 


sion took up its stately march, and escorted by 
an ever-swelling multitude, with music and 
waving banners, the flower-laden Presence swept 
on toward a destination we could not divine. 

It was a sublime transfiguration; from the 
bare, hurrying handful, with its black, unlovely 
burden, to this. Only the masked bearers with 
their torches still remained. 

Up the Via Ghibellina we went, all Florence 
seeming to be with us, and behind us that radiant 
bier; and here the very stones conspired to lend 
a majesty, for the walls of the Via Ghibellina 
tower high and frowningly. 

Within this narrow pass advanced the stream 
of music, priests, soldiery and people. Far up 
the street gleamed the flowers, and higher and 
darker towered the walls, above which a leaden 
sky shut heavily down. 

Suddenly before us, apparently straight across 





File after file of soldiers, with trailing | 


“ame, shivering, a strain of music—the | 
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our way, loomed a mighty wall of stone. Were 
we about to sweep once more into a cathedral ? 
Our fancies already caught a glittering and 
splendid vision, and at that moment ‘Miserere 
nos, Domine!’ wailed from the lips of the priests. 

Our hearts stood still; a cold tremor overspread 
us, The walls seemed about to close over us, 
the heavens seemed 
to shut down and 
obliterate us. 

A heavy moment 
of silence followed; 
then came a burst 
of music, which rose 
and.rose above the 


walls, and seemed 
to lift the sky! It 
was no longer a 


march for the dead, 
but a conqueror’s 
trinmph. 

No sound that I 
have ever heard 
comparable to that 
band in the Via 
Ghibellina at that 
minute. I have 
never known before 


is 


woe and rapture 
wrought in the soul 
of man by musie. 
It seemed no more 
than a second be- 
fore we were swept 
upon that full tide 
of sound around a 
hidden angle of the 
street, and then the 
entire procession 
poured out upon the 
open square of the 
Duomo. 
Dazed, 
ed, we found our- 
selves standing 
again at the Chapel 
of the Misericordia 
Brotherhood,  wit- 
nessing the re-en- 
trance of the trans- 





| had been carried out. 
| Band, soldiers and priests, the whole concourse 
| of people, melted and dissolved before our eyes 
like phantoms in the morning sunlight. The 
| doves came whirling down from their niches, and 
once more the Campanile bell hummed the hour. 
The dead had arisen in beauty, and life flowed 
lin upon its traces. : 
Grace ELLERY CHANNING. 
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| For the Companion. 


| WITNESS. 


| Flint is his face ; black ice is not more cold ; 
Misanthropy from him could Timon learn ; 
Yet, graven on his heart, one boyish love behold, 
As on some ancient rock the fossil of a fern! 


| CHARLES MINER THOMPSON. 
——+-oo— 


THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR. 


‘Two years ago, in March, 1890, Prince Bismarck 
| fell from the high office of German Chancellor, 
}and thus lost the vast power he had wielded, 
almost without check or hindrance, for twenty- 
eight vears. 

The world had become so accustomed to hearing 
his name, watching his policy, and regarding him 
| as the one indispensable personality in the German 


| government, that it could scarcely conceive of | 


| that government without his strong hand at the 


helm, and his iron will guiding its destinies. 


| Onall sides the sequence of his fall was awaited | 


| With suspense and misgiving. It was greatly 
| doubted whether the young emperor, new to his 
position and power, and known to be somewhat 
eccentric, could replace the veteran Bismarck by 
| &@ successor competent to make his loss good. 

| But the sequel proved that William I1., like his 
| grandfather, William I., at least in this instance, 
| was a good judge of character, and had the 
ability to make a wise choice in the selection of 
| his chief adviser. 

| When it was announced that the successor of 
Bismarck was General George von Caprivi, the 
world outside of Germany was fain to ask who 
| he was, and what he had done to merit so high a 
promotion. Beyond the limits of his own country, 
| at least, his name was unknown. 

It then appeared that the new Chancellor was 
| nearly sixty vears of age; that he had spent his 
life in military service; that he had been chief of 
staff of an army corps, and had become com- 
mander of an army division; and that he had 
administered the German navy as the chief of the 
Imperial admiralty. He had held no other political 
or civil office, and was almost entirely inexperi- 
enced in political and civil affairs. 

Yet it was not long before Caprivi revealed 
qualities in his conduct as Chancellor which 
created everywhere a favorable impression, that 
has steadily increased as time has proved his 
marked capacity to fulfil the duties of that high 
post. 

In contrast with Bismarck’s hot temper and 
truculent manner, Caprivi showed himself to be 
good-tempered, patient and courteous in debate, 
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such alternation of | 


bewilder- 








| conciliatory in his dealings with German parties, 
| and endowed with tact and sound sense. 
| In courage, too, he has not been lacking. Acting, 
| apparently, in close harmony with the emperor, 
Caprivi has reversed the policy of his great pre- 
decessor in many of its features, both in foreign 
and in home fields. 

Bismarck was a stringent protectionist. But 
Caprivi has modified German commercial policy 
by concluding reciprocity treaties, first with 


Austria-Hungary and Italy, and then with Swit- | 


zerland and Belgium; and is engaged in forming 
similar treaties with Spain, Holland, Bulgaria, 
Servia and Roumania. 

In internal affairs he bas taken a broader and 
more liberal course than did Bismarck. He has 
sturdily abetted the emperor in his projects of 
reform, especially those which relate to the 
improvement of the condition of German laboring 
nen and women. 

But while refusing to follow Bismarck’s methods 
and course in these respects, Caprivi has not only 
maintained, but strengthened Bismarck’s most 
recent masterpiece of statesmanship, the triple 


alliance of Germany with Austria-Hungary and | 
Though a soldier by training and taste, | 


Italy. 
the present Chancellor has carefully avoided giving 
any cause of quarrel to Germany’s neighbors, and 
has steadily bent his efforts to the preservation of 
European peace. 

The emperor has just shown his appreciation 
of Caprivi’s capacity, able services, and signal 
success in his high office during the past two 
years, by conferring upon him the title of count. 
This honor, indeed, does not bring with it any 
special privileges or powers; but it is one which 
is highly prized by German statesmen and soldiers, 
and which, it is said, has given much gratification 
to the Chancellor, since it testifies to the approval 
and confidence of his sovereign, and is an 
emphatic endorsement of his official course. 


~ 
toe 





For the Companion. 
UNITY. 


A sombre pine is stirred 
By the recreant wind on high, 
And out of its gloom, like a word, 
Breaketh a bird to the sky. 


| The sky speaks truth through a star ; 
| the sea ; 


| The star seeks the heart o 
To the sea strives a river afar ; 
| In the river a brook laughs free, 


| And down to the brook doth gleam 
The thread of a mountain spring, 
Born in the shade of that pine-tree’s dream 
And brushed by the bird’s soft wing. 
VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD. 
| 


| * 
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THE LOUISIANA LOTTERY. 


| It has always been admitted that since a public 
| lottery is practically sure of profit, and makes 
|its money only through the encouragement of 
gambling, its establishment for purposes of private 
gain ought to be forbidden; but it was long before 
|nations began to acknowledge that a lottery was 
| in itself an evil and a wrong. 

The Louisiana Lottery 
objectionable organizations of 





one of the most 
the kind ever 


Is 


| founded. It was organized in 1868, and chartered | 


| for twenty-five years; it was exempted from taxa- 

tion, and its management and all its profits were 
granted to a few private citizens, with the single 
| proviso that forty thousand dollars a year should 
be paid by them to State charities. 

The profits under this disgraceful surrender of 
public supervision have been enormous. In one 
year the lottery company is known to have dis- 
tributed one hundred and seventy per cent. to its 
shareholders. 

This was not the worst of it. Half the popula- 
tion of New Orleans, where the lottery held its 
“drawings,’’ became confirmed lottery gamblers, 
| especially the poor and ignorant. There was a 
| fearful spread of poverty and crime. So plain 
were the evil effects of the lottery on the people 
| that several years ago the honest and thinking 
| citizens of Louisiana organized and prepared 
to fight the lottery before the vote should be 
taken, in 1892, on the question of renewing its 
charter. 

The political struggle which has followed has 
been more fierce and dramatic than any witnessed 
in our nation since the anti-slavery contest. 

In 1890 the friends of the lottery proposed a 
legislative bill with the preposterous plan of 
authorizing the lottery permanently in an amend- 
ment to the State Constitution. The legislature 





April, 1892. Governor Nicholls, a fearless enemy 
of the lottery, vetoed the bill, but by bribery and 
reckless use of legislative power it was passed 
over his veto. 

As the day thus fixed drew near, the contest 
grew hotter. State officers are to be elected on 


and old political parties have been broken up in 
the fight. The Democrats, who lately have always 
carried State elections, are divided into two fac- 
tions, each of which has nominated a candidate 
for governor. 

The anxiety of the company to obtain a re- 
newal of the charter, as well as the enormous 
profits which it makes, may be understood from 
the fact that the bribe offered by it to Louisiana 
was a million and a quarter dollars annually, to 
be paid into the State Treasury for its privilege. 

In September, 1890, the national Congress 
| passed a law forbidding the use of the mails for 
| lottery circulars or tickets. Although the lottery 





voted to submit this amendment to the people in. 


| the same day as the amendment is voted upon, | 





MARCH 10, 1892. 





|arranged to send its circulars through express 
companies, an enormous difference was at once 
made in its business. The lottery people chal- 
lenged the anti-lottery law in the courts, but on 
the first of last February the United States 
Supreme Court, by a unanimous vote, pronounced 
the law constitutional. 

| A surprising result followed this decision. 
| Three days later the representative of the Louisiana 
Lottery announced in a public letter that, owing 
to the bitterness of the opposition, he would 
| refuse to accept a new charter next year, whether 
the people voted to grant it or not. Since that time 
| it has been rumored that the whole business is to 
be transferred to Mexico. 

| But this has not ended the anti-lottery fight. 
In the first place, people suspect that the announce- 
ment was insincere, and in the second place, they 
wish to fight down at once and forever the chances 
of any such scheme for gaining a foothold in 
Louisiana. ~So the contest will go on, and if the 
lottery people are sincere enough to cease their 
wholesale bribery between now and April Nine- 
| teenth, the battle for good public government and 
good private morals will unquestionably be won. 


| 
——___—3.9e-———___—— 
SILLY COLLECTORS. 


The German newspapers state that a learned 
professor who recently died at Berlin had collected 
huge boxes full of bill-headings. He had been 
busy for more than twenty years in accumulating 
these utterly useless, soiled scraps of paper. 

Human nature shows its weakness in no way 
more than in these freaks of collectors. It is easy 
to understand why, urged by fashion or zeal for 
imitation, men should have spent fortunes in 
collecting tulips, or, as at present, orchids; or that 
they should sacrifice all their money and time to 
| gathering together rare paintings, old editions, or 
even laces and pottery, the study of which would 
delight themselves and their friends. 

But why should any sane man starve himself, as 
did a collector in a town in Pennsylvania lately, to 
buy countless clocks, which were stored out of 
sight as soon as bought? 

Or why should a woman, as in an instance 

familiar to some of our readers, fill vacant houses 
| with treasures of art and of books, and keep them 
jealously locked up as long as she lived? In such 
cases the collector benefits no one, and has not 
even a mean triumph in the envy of his neighbors. 
He acts apparently only from the pure instinct of 
avarice. 

Other collections are due, as it would seem, toa 
vacuity of intellect. A certain royal duke, well 
known in Paris, left at his death a store of thou. 
sands of milk-jugs. They had not been purchased 
for any merit in material or workmanship, but 
simply because they were made to hold milk. 

An old woman who died lately in Delaware 
bequeathed hundreds of crazy-silk cushions which 
she had made and hoarded. When a few rags of 
silk would be given her, she would cry, “Now I 
have something to live for!’ and set to work zeal- 
ously to make another cushion. Yet she had 
children and grandchildren to whose lives or fate 
she was indifferent. 

There are men and women of small, weak brains 
who make of life a “thing of shreds and patches,” 
of lace, cushions or milk-jugs, but who cannot 
grasp its great issues. 

The thing we collect or prize most in the world 
is a meter to test our minds and souls. It indicates 
very accurately their condition. 


* 
> 


INTO THE 





“KAG,.” 


In the old colonial day, when a well-to-do woman 
owned one silk dress, wore it for a lifetime, and 
then bequeathed it still in good condition to her 
children, the buying of that precious garment was 
a serious matter indeed. At sixteen, if her father 
| could afford to buy it for her, a girl was considered 
of age to possess the coveted gown, and sweep 
proudly forth in it to full young ladyhood. 

Often a country girl would travel many miles 
with father or brother to select the fabric in the 
nearest large town. Often, too, the purchase was 
deferred until she was about to marry, and she 
went instead with the young man of her choice, 
and the couple bought at the same time their 
household furniture and the wedding dress of the 
bride. 

It is pleasant to think of the mingled delight and 
anxiety of such a pair of old-time lovers out 
shopping together; but there is one instance at 
least on record where the expedition ended in 
disaster. 

A young man and maiden from Old Newbury 
had ridden to Boston, a journey of forty miles, on 
horseback, the prospective bride mounted behind 
her betrothed upon a pillion. They had relatives 
in the city with whom they stayed overnight, and 
were thus enabled to make their purchases at 
their leisure, with careful consideration for each. 

At length everything was bought or bargained 
for, and the bundles securely tied up and arranged 
for the return journey, but when the moment 
arrived for the bride to remount upon the pillion 
she found some difficulty in accomplishing the 
feat, and to make it easier for her the horse was 
brought close to the side of a large hogshead, 
standing in what is now Dock Square, Boston. 

With the aid of a box she mounted to the top, 
and was about to step thence to the horse’s back 
| when the heading gave way beneath her feet, and 
| she was precipitated with a splash and a shriek 
into the contents of the hogshead, which was filled 
to the brim with good West India molasses! 

Blinded, sticky and sputtering the unfortunate 
young woman cried for help, and struggled vainly 
to scramble out of her sugary prison. She could 





do nothing unassisted, and when she had cleared 
her eyes sufficiently to look for her escort, she 
beheld that unworthy gallant, overwhelmed by the 
| ridicule of the situation, in the act of riding away 
and leaving her to her fate. 

“Joseph!” she screamed desperately after his 
| retreating figure, “Joseph! 


Joseph! You come 





I’ll never marry you—never!” 

Joseph returned. The deserted bride, who must 
certainly have possessed an exceptionally for- 
giving disposition, pardoned and married him, and } 
the story of their misadventure has been handed | 
down among their descendants to the present day. 


Oe 
AT SANDRINGHAM. 


| 

The Rev. John Russell, a clergyman of Devon, | 
was as simple in manner as he was kindly of | 
heart. In 1874 he was invited to visit the Prince | 
of Wales, and enjoyed his visit with such unfeigned 
zest that it proved a genuine pleasure to his enter- 
tainers. 

His honest simplicity never forsook him, and 
it is said that in talking with the princess, he 
innocently contradicted some remark of hers. 

“No, no, my dear,” said he, as he often had said 
before to other women as far removed from him in 
point of years; “no, my dear, ’tis not so!” } 

No one knew whether the princess noticed the 
slip, but if she did it merely amused her. But this 
little informality must have been amply atoned for 
by a frankly gallant speech which the old clergy 
man made to her on the last night of the old year, 
when he had the honor of her hand in the dance. | 

“Now,” said he, as the clock struck twelve, “I | 
can say what no other man can ever say again.” 

“And what is that?” asked the princess. 

“That I have had the honor of dancing out the 
old year and dancing in this new one with your | 
Royal Highness.” 

At dinner, on the first day of that week’s visit, 
Mr. Russell’s country manners cropped out some- | 
what conspicuously. He had eaten his fish, and 
sent his plate away for a second portion, when the 
prince, noticing the vacancy before him, asked him 
if he did not like fish. 

“Yes, sir,” said the old gentleman, “I’m very 
fond of fish. I’ve been helped once, and I’ve sent 
my plate up a second time; and now I remember 
that’s the very thing my wife charged me, on 
leaving home, not to do!” 

The prince smiled, but took care thereafter 
to see that his guest was served twice with his 
favorite dish. 








> 


. | 
GOOD EXAMPLE. | 


Recently a few ladies of a prosperous Long | 
Island village organized a society to encourage | 
the young people of the village to study American | 
trees, plants and flowers, and to assist in the | 
preservation of native plants in the neighborhood. | 

The ladies found that a great deal of interest | 
was taken in the work of the society; and by 
means of it a desire was aroused in the village to 
cultivate wild flowers and native plants. 

This desire suggested the advantage of possess- 
ing a plot of ground of suflicient area, where 
American trees and plants could be established 
and protected, and where not only could the 
members of the society find illustrated the trees 
and plants which they were engaged in studying, 
but which would serve as a kind of public play- 
ground. } 

The laws of New York permit associations of 
private persons to secure lands for parks and 
public playgrounds, independent of municipal 
authority, and to employ officers who shall have 
power to protect such grounds. 

Under this law, and by the aid of private sub- 
scriptions raised in the town, a little park of six 
acres, on the shore of a pond which is centrally 
located, was purchased and forever set apart asa 
planting-ground for native flowers and trees. 

The example of the ladies who formed the 
society which organized and carried out this 
movement is worthy of imitation everywhere. 
Patriotism is stimulated by arousing and cultiva- 
ting the love for American trees, plants, birds, 
and natural objects, through a plot of ground 
provided for such a purpose. 

Furthermore, such parks and such societies help | 
to attach the people to their native place, and | 
lessen in them the desire to wander away to the 
cities. 





* 
see 


ANNIE. 





Uncle Sam is more famed for sense and shrewd. 
ness than for more graceful qualities, but once in | 
a while he does a pretty thing. | 

Ellis Island, New York, the magnificent new 
landing-station which now replaces the far-famed | 
Castle Garden, where for a great many years 
thousands of wondering and expectant immigrants 
have first set foot on the soil of “the Happy 
Land,” was opened for use on the first day of the 
present year. 

It had been arranged that the first immigrant to 
land there should be welcomed with a gift of ten 
dollars in gold. 

The first vessel to send a load of immigrants 
ashore at the new station was the steamer Nevada. 
She lay in the harbor not far away, waiting a signal 
from the island. 

When the flag on the tall flag-staff was dipped 
three times, a tug shot swiftly from the shadow 
of her great hull, and steamed toward the wharf, 
and as it approached nearer there were many 
guesses among those who knew of the waiting 
gold eagle as to the nationality, sex and age of the 
lucky person who would be the first to land. 

With the officials were gathered a crowd of 
friends and relatives of expected passengers, and | 
among the most eager of these was a hard-working, 
industrious Irishman named Matthew Moore. He 
had come to the United States some time before 
with his wife, leaving his children behind in 
Ireland until he could earn a home for them. He 
had earned it, and had sent for them, and they 
were coming by the Nevada. 

Suddenly he cried out joyfully, ““There’s Annie!” 

A bright little girl of fifteen—born, indeed, on 
the First of January fifteen years before to a day— 
waved to him from the deck of the tug, and pressed 
forward with her two little brothers close to the 
railing as the vessel was moored to the wharf. 

The gang-plank was lowered, but a stout, middle- 
aged German, muffled to the eyes in shawls, thrust 
past her, and had set his foot upon it when he was 





| then, when her father released her, to hug the two 


| with its white ramparts, we have a pretty clear 


; to change the aspect of 


| notice that even a light breeze causes the moisture- 


in “A Winter Cruise in Summer Seas.” 


| descent. When he was four miles high, the balloon 
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back and get me out of this kag o’ sweetenin’, or | caught back by a deck-hand, who, with a touch of | “The Best in the World,” says Allen & Co., | 


Irish gallantry, cried out, “Ladies first!” and | 
pushed his little fellow-country woman forward in 
the man’s place. She sprang ashore, and was 
clasped in her father’s arms. 

As her foot touched the wharf, the assembled 
crowd set up a ringing cheer. They gave the 
astonished little maiden three times three, and 


little boys, a gentleman stepped up and completed 
her bewilderment and delight by laying in her 
hand a beautiful, shining gold eagle—a richer coin 
than she had ever dreamed of possessing. . He 
told her that it was a New Year’s present from 
Unele Sam, and she told him that it was a birthday 
present, too. It was a pretty scene and a graceful 
act. 


HOW WINDS SHAPE THE EARTH. | 


When we see the snow blown into huge drifts, 
burying fences, and half-concealing farm buildings 





conception of the power of the wind to move th: 
lighter objects on the earth’s surface. But in parts | 
of the world where broad, sandy deserts exist the 

wind assumes far greater importance in its ability 
the face of the globe. | 

Huge sand-hills roll slowly before it, advancing | 

across the level country in a seemingly magical | 

| 

| 


| manner. 


How this progress is performed is clearly in 
dicated by a passage in the reportof Mr. Littledale, 
who with his wife crossed the great Pamir plateau 
a year ago last summer. Describing the scenes 
along the Transcaspian railway Mr. Littledale 
Says: 

“The line has been carried through howling 
wastes of drifting yellow sand, having all the 
appearance of a strong sea with its waves and 
billows, which some magician has changed to 
motionless sand. 

“But the stillness is not real, for if you watch 
the top of the crests of the wavy hills you will 


less powdery sand to blow over the top of the 
crests down on their lee-side, thus moving the | 
sand-hill slowly but gradually forward, and it is 
these restless sand waves that constituted the main 
difficulty in constructing and keeping open the 
Transcaspian railway.” 

But this is not the only important effect of the 
wind working upon sand. 

Attention has recently been recalled by Mr. 
John H. Cooke to the fact that the shapes of 
permanent hills are altered, sometimes to a won- 
derful extent, by the blowing of the wind against 
them. This is especially true where the hills are 
partly composed of some form of rock that readily 
disintegraies under the influence of the weather. 

The crembling rock is blown away, leaving the 
more solid rocks behind in curious forms. The 
famous sirocco, or southeasterly wind, that blows 
across the Mediterranean sea from Africa, has 
shaped and molded many a hill and valley. 

Mr. Cooke asserts that an extensive bay on the 
east coast of the island of Malta owes its origin 
and extent to the agency of the sirocco, which 
blows directly into it. The rapid changes from 
dampness to dryness which are characteristic of 
the sirocco, and the crystallization of the salt 
which it deposits upon the rocks, are reckoned 
among the powers of destruction which this wind 
possesses. 





DISMAL PROSPECT. 
A new view of the aéronaut’s skill is that given 
An Irish 
balloonist once said to the author of the book: 
“We speak of the number of a man’s ascents, as 
if that gave the measure of his skill. 


COMPANION. _ 


Cincinnati, Ohio, sellers for fifty years of the old and | 
well-known “Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam” for Coughs, 
Colds and Consumption. Cutler Bros. & Co., Boston, } 
proprietors. Price Wc. and $1. Large bottle delivered on 
receipt of $1. Agents in the large centres of the U. 8S. and 
sold by apothecaries generally. Get the genuine. [Adv. 








OUR CATALOGUE is a 
perfect guide to garden operations 
and greenhouse culture; a concise 


statement of what, when, and 
where to sow and plant. (Every | 


feature of the book is new), 


SURPASSES ANY previous 
publication of florist or seedsman. 

CONTAINS a most extensive 
list of old and of new and rare 
garden and greenhouse plants and 
seeds, illustrated with 100 origi- 
nal half-tone, full-page engravings ; 
photographs from actual speci- 
mens, not pictures of imaginary 
monstrosities. 

Planting time is at hand. Con- 
sult this catalogue for real garden 
knowledge before ordering seeds or 
plants. Send 25 cents, which will 
be deducted from first order. 

PITCHER & MANDA, 


United States Nurseries, 





Short Hills, N. J. 
P. S.—See our previous offers. 


- GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COv’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


= 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is theref>re far more eco- 
) nomical, costing less than one 
i centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 













W.BAKER &CO.,Dorchester,Mass. | 








Extract of Beef 
and FLUID BEEF. 


The meriis of our goods are univer- 
sally acknowledged, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 
Chicago, Illl., U. S. A. 


"FIRST GRAND OPENING 


FOREICN 


Wash Dress Fabrics 


CONSISTING OF 
SCOTCH, 


PLAIN, 
ZEPHYR, — PRINTED, 


and MADRAS, and BROCADED 
Ginghams, French Sateens, All-Wool 
Printed Challies, Swiss and 
Organdie Muslins, 


Etc., Etc. 

An immediate examination is ad- 
vised, as many of the choicest 
styles, of which there is but One 
Piece, cannot be purchased later in 
the season. 

SAMPLES SENT UPON REQUEST. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 










| ‘ 
It would be | a w 
more to the point, I think, to speak of his descents, rsa | 
for those are the real tests.” 


“I thought one involved the other,” was the 
reply. 

“Then, sir, you thought wrong! The balloon 
makes the ascent for you, but you must arrange 
the descent, and make it for yourself. If you | 
leave it to the balloon, all the happy chances in 
life may not save you.” 

“But what can happen? 
down somewhere !” 

“As a matter of fact,” was the rejoinder, “I 
knew a man who made two ascents and only one 


At least, you will come 


was struck by lightning, and it and all its contents 
were swept away into space. For all I know, they 
are at this day revolving in impalpable dust round 
the earth!” 

Such a statement is worth considering before 
taking very extended aérial journeys. Most of us 
would object to becoming star-dust, and few are 
sufficiently brilliant. 


NOT “ MICROCOCCI.” 


Professor Brieger, of the Berlin Medical Insti- 
tute, reports an exchange, was busily at work in 
his laboratory, surrounded by a formidable array 
of chemical and bacteriological utensils. A dis- 
tinguished foreign physician called upon him, and 
watched his absorbing labor with interest. 

Lape oy er attention seemed to be anxiously, 
but still hopefully, concentrated on a vessel which 
was enveloped in smoke and steam. 

“Guess what I am boiling here,” said the pro- 
fessor. 

The visitor began to enumerate the entire scale 
of micro-organisms. 

**Micrococci?” 

“No ” 


*“Sonococci?” 
‘No.” 


‘ 
“Spirocheta ?” 

*“No.” 

“What, then?” 

“Sausages,” replied Brieger. 


FORTUNATE FOR THE COLLECTORS. 


A surprising number of interesting souvenirs of 
Napoleon are to be found in collections of objects 
of interest in France. Various mantles which the 
great general wore at Austerlitz and a quantity of 
wearing apparel which he must have found incon 
venient at Waterloo are proudly displayed by 
collectors. | 

A more valuable and important relic than any of 
these is, of course, the pen with which Napoleon 
signed his abdication. Arsene Houssaye, a French 
journalist and man of letters, had two friends 
who were enthusiastic possessors of the abdication 
pen. He had the happy thought of introducing 
them to each other. 

He explained that each had a pen of undoubted 
authenticity, and waited to see what would happen. 

“It is easily explained!” exclaimed both collec- 
tors. “Napoleon abdicated twice!” 








“CALLED you a freckled idiot? How absurd! 
Why, you are not freckled !”—London Fun. 
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ings will pass off in a few days. 
wait for your nervous system to be- 
come disordered, your heart to lose 
force, or y 
and bowels to fail in properly perform- 


Your blood is impure and moves 
sluggishly. 
and General 
themselves in every movement you 


That Tired Feeling 
Debility manifest 


SPRINC MEDICINE 


Don’t fancy that these feel- 
Don’t 


our stomach, liver, kidneys, 


ing their duty, but take AYER?’S Sarsaparilla and take 


it NOW. It is the best of 


vitalizing, and enriching the blood. It 


bloom of youth to cheeks 


all medicines for purifying, 
the 
which have become pallid 


restores 


and thin, and it vitalizes and invigorates every organ of 


the body. 
temporary relief, it strikes 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla does more than give 


at the root of the trouble, 


removing the conditions which make disease possible, 


and thus enables nature to 


speedily repair her losses. 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla is composed of the best, most ex- 
pensive, and highest grade alterative and tonic ingredients 


known to the medical fraternity and to pharmacy. 


The 


method employed for extracting and concentrating the 
full medicinal power and curative value of each ingre- , 
dient, is the best, most scientific, and comprehensive which 
human ingenuity and skill ever devised, and is more expen- 
sive than other manufacturers find it profitable to adopt. 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla is always the same in strength, 


in appearance, in flavor, and 


in the effect produced. It 


is the medicine for MARCH, APRIL, MAY. 
It Cures Others, and Will Cure You. 











MY FRIEND 


This is my friend—through good or ill report 
My friend. Who injures him by word or deed, 
Were it but the thin film of an idle breath 
Clouding the clear glass of his stainless soul, 
He injures me. 
Selected. —Richard Hovey. 


~~ 
> 





For the Companion. 


OUR KNOWLEDGE OF WATER. 


By the Right Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, 
LL. D., F.R.S. 


I have already shown, in regard to air, how 
slowly common knowledge, accumulated by our 
senses, is converted into scientific knowledge, the 
product of cultured reason and direct experiment. 
I now enlarge the commentary upon my text by 
showing that water gives us another illustration of 
this truth. 

Water is an object scarcely less familiar than air, 
because it constantly forces itself upon our atten- 
tion, and indeed constitutes nearly three-fourths 
of our own body. Detached facts concerning water 
in rivers, lakes, springs, clouds, rain, snow, ice 
and the great ocean were constantly presenting 
themselves to the observation of untutored 
savages, as well as to the thoughts of civilized 
men. 

Aristotle says, “Science begins when, from a 
great number of experiences, one general concep- 
tion is formed which will embrace all similar 
cases.” Such conceptions are formed only when 
culture develops the human mind. 


How Scientific Ideas Arise. 


The African savage, when he takes off his fur 
kaross, is familiar with the electrical sparks which 
come from it; but he views them with the eye of 
an ox, and thinks nothing more about them. The 
American Indian, in the dry climate of the United 
States, must constantly have seen these sparks, 
but never dreamed of making Franklin’s experi- 
ment by bringing them down from a thunder-storm, 
and showing that they were identical with light- 
ning. 

The science of electricity and all scientific 
conceptions arise only when culture develops 
the human mind, and compels it to give a rational 
account of the world in which man lives. 

Isolated facts may be viewed as the dust of 
science. The dust in the air, to the common 
observer, is merely matter in a wrong place; but 
in the eyes of science it is the dust which influences 
the formation of clouds and rains, and by its 
selective action on the beams of the sun, gives to 
us the blue of the heavens and those beauteous 
colors of the sky which glorify all nature. 

It is in this way that isolated facts—the dust of 
science—become the reflecting media of the light 
of knowledge. 

Thales of Miletus was a travelling oil merchant 
who visited Egypt about six hundred years be- 
fore Christ. He does not seem to have been in 
the society of the priests or upper classes in that 
country, for they had exalted mythological views 
about air and water. He seems to have picked up 
the impressions of the vulgar, and on returning to 
Greece founded the Ionian school for the study of 
philosophical subjects. 


Water the “ Primordial Element.” 

Thales, seeing in Egypt that water was the 
foundation of the country’s prosperity, contended 
that it was the primordial element, out of which 
everything was made. He had seen the Nile over- 
flow its banks, and, with but small aid from man, 
produce luxuriant crops, which, in their turn, built 
up men and animals; for at that time Egypt was 
the granary of the world. It was thus clear to him 
that water built up vegetable and animal life. 

On returning from Egypt, Thales saw that the 
ocean cast up earth and sand from the waves which 
dashed on the shore; so he reached the conclusion 
that water was converted into earth. He even 
experimented to show that it was so, because on 
boiling clear water to dryness, it left an earthy 
residue, which, he thought, was formed by the 
tumult of boiling, as it is formed in the sea by the 
violence of the waves. 

Air, of course, he reasoned, consists of water, 
because the primordial element is caught at work 
before its transformation is completed, and some- 
times drops back as rain. 

Seeds when dry will not grow, but in presence 
of their primordial element can be changed into 
plants. “My own body,” says Thales, “would 
only be a dry husk, falling to pieces, if it were not 
for water, which is the basis of animal existence.” 

Thales went on boldly with his theory and its 
consequences. The sun and the stars are mere 
consolidations of water as the primordial element. 
“Do you doubt it?” he said. ‘Look over the great 
ocean, and you will see the sun setting under the 
western wave, and coming up next morning from 
the eastern sea, mightily refreshed by his huge 
drink# So thirsty is the sun that it sends down its 
burning rays and dries up pools, and even lakes, 
which go back in the reflected rays to slake the 
drought of this thirsty luminary.” 

Thales has been accused of atheistical views, 
but this was not fair; for you may believe in a 
single primordial element without denying a God. 
To say that all pottery is made of clay is not a 
negation of the existence of a potter. 

Thales so fixed the opinions of men concerning 
the clemental character of water that it took 
twenty-five hundred years to show his error. It is 
true that Aristotle added air, earth and fire to the 
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elements, but during all this time science dictated 
to nature a simplicity which she disowned. 

Before we come to the compound nature of 
water, as established about 1781, let us first deal 
with its physical conditions. 


conditions of matter—the solid, the liquid, the 
gaseous forms—existing in ice, water and steam. 
Of course there was much ancient speculation as 
| to the causes of these three forms; but it would 
not profit us to describe them. 

What makes ice pass into water and water into 
steam? The ancients knew, as well as we do, that 
heat was the cause, but they could not explain cer- 
tain conditions of the passage. Ice, before melting, 
has a temperature of thirty-two degrees Fahren- 
heit. Heat pours in to melt it; but where does it 
go? The water produced stands only at thirty-two 
degrees until the last fragment is melted. Then 
the fire raises the temperature, and the thermom- 
eter mounts till it reaches two hundred and twelve 
degrees, or the boiling point, when it absolutely 
refuses to go higher. 

Where is the heat going? You reply, of course, 
“Into the steam.” But the steam is not hotter 
than the boiling water from which it came, so your 
answer explains nothing. 


“Latent Heat” in Water. 

It was reserved to one of my predecessors in 
the chair of chemistry in the University of Edin- 
burgh, Professor Black, to give a satisfactory 
explanation of these facts, about the year 1756. 
While ice is passing into water, heat amounting to 
about one hundred and forty degrees becomes 
latent ; that is, it is absorbed in dving the work 
necessary to keep the particles in this liquid state, 
and when water passes into steam no less than 
nine hundred and sixty-seven degrees are thus 
absorbed or disappear as sensible heat. 

Of course the reverse takes place when steam 
becomes water, for then the work expended in 
maintaining the particles as gas reappears as 
sensible heat, and so does that of water when it 
passes into ice. 

When heat was believed to be material, this 
latent heat was supposed to be absorbed in the 
passage of ice into water, and squeezed out when 
water was frozen. 

This absorption and surrender of heat in the 
three conditions of water has great effect in the 
economy of nature. During the formation of ice, 
a vast magazine of stored-up heat is liberated, and 
tempers the rigors of the winter. When the sun 
of spring strikes the snow-capped mountains, it 
takes a long time for the ice to absorb the heat, so 
that it melts gradually, and the plains are not 
devastated by terrible floods. 

During summer a large amount of latent heat 
passes into the watery vapor of steam which the 
sun produces. The wise men of Salamanca, who 
refused to let Columbus start for the discovery of 
America, told him that he would have to pass 
through oceans ‘‘where the very waves boil under 
the intolerable fervor of the heavens;” and so it 
might have been, if water when converted intoa 
gas by constant evaporation did not absorb so 
much heat. 

To one other physical character of water I ought 
to direct attention. As a general rule, bodies 
when cooled become heavier, and so does water at 
common temperatures. If you cool water of sixty 
degrees to forty degrees, the chilled, heavy water 
falls through warmer water just as quicksilver 
would. This is necessary for the circulation of 
seas and lakes. 

But a strange thing happens when water is 
cooled below thirty-nine degrees, for then, instead 
of contracting and becoming heavier, it expands 
and becomes lighter, so that it rises to the top. 
Doctor Joule, who discovered the mechanical 
equivalent of heat, and the writer of this article, 
in a joint paper, established by careful experi- 
ment the fact that the turning-point of “maximum 
density” is thirty-nine and one-tenth degrees. 
Below as well as above that temperature water 
becomes lighter. 

Why should water be an exception to ordinary 
law? This is really one of the strongest proofs of 
the design of a Creator. If cold water became 
heavier as it approaches ice, the deepest seas, 
lakes and rivers would become uniformly cold, 
and would be frozen into a solid mass in winter, 
which the continued heat of a long summer would 
be insufficient to melt. But water cooled below 
thirty-nine degrees, becoming lighter, rises to the 
top of deep rivers, lakes and seas, and the freezing 
takes place only at the surface, the ice itself being 
also lighter than the water. 

By reason of this wonderful exception to general 
law, animated existence is possible upon this globe. 


The Components of Water. 


I find that I] have not left myself much space for 
the chemical history of water. But there is really 
not much to tell, because, as every one thought 
water was an element till about a century ago, no 
one attempted to decompose it into constituent 
parts. 

How strange this long-continued ignorance! Not 
a weed grew that did not know that water was a 
compound, for it had to be broken up in the pro- 
cesses of growth. The smallest animalcule knew 
how to decompose water; but man did not, because 
he had put shutters upon his mind, and would only 
look upon it as one and indivisible. 

When Cavendish, Watt, Priestley and Lavoisier 
began, about 1781, to decompose water, and to 
make it by synthesis from its elements, hydrogen 
and oxygen, the literary men howled with indig- 
nation at this upsetting of their beliefs. The great 
writer Addison had the foolishness to say “that 
mankind required to know no more about water 
than the temperature at which it froze and boiled, 
and the mode of making steam.” Paley, who 
surely ought to have known better, had the 
unwisdom to approve this stupid observation. 

There has been a fierce dispute as to who 
discovered the composition of water. Whena tree 
becomes ripe it is difficult to say who pulls the first 
apple. The time had arrived, in 1781, for studying 





the composition of water; and many minds were 


Water is an admirable example of the three | 





| directed to it. On the whole, Cavendish seems to 


have the priority, though Watt, of the steam- 
engine, certainly ran very close to him. 
All of us know pow that when two volumes of 


| hydrogen are exploded with one volume of oxygen, 


water is produced; and we also know that an 
electric current passed through water resolves it 
into these two elements in the same proportion. 

The first experiment is the synthesis or con- 
struction of water, the second its breaking up or 
analysis. Hydrogen had been long known as a 
separate entity, but it was believed to be phlogiston, 
the principle of fire, which was supposed to reside 
in most substances. 

Cavendish had prepared it ina pure state from 
the action of zine on dilute acids. It was called 
hydrogen when its nature was understood, from 
two Greek words indicating that it was the gen- 
erator of water. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
the discovery that water is a compound body, 
consisting of eight parts by weight of oxygen to 
one part of hydrogen. Not only science has made 
marvellous progress on account of this knowledge, 
but even manufactures have thriven greatly since 
vitality and intelligence were given to all chemical 
operations. 

The practical benefit is important to humanity, 
but is not within the domain of the philosophical 
inquirer, who discovers truths for the sake of 
truth, and not for their applications to the utilities 
of life. The philosopher sows though he does not 
reap the rich applications of his own discoveries. 


Properties of Water. 


Water is atype of neutrality, being neither acid 
nor alkaline. Hence it is well fitted to enter the 
tissues of plants and animals without irritation to 
the most delicate organs. 

It has strong solvent powers as instanced in the 
case of salt in the water of the ocean. The amount 
of salt in the sea is amazingly great. If separated, 
the salt would occupy a space of twelve million 
cubic miles. Or, to make it more intelligible, if 
three ranges of the great Himalayan Mountains, or 
fifteen ranges of the Alps, consisted exclusively 
of salt, it would require all this vast amount to be 
thrown into a fresh-water ocean to produce the 
saltness of the sea. 

All springs and rivers contain saline and earthy 
bodies in solution. Salts of lime and magnesia 
are among the most common in practical import- 
ance, because their presence produces the quality 
of water known by the term “hardness,” while 
their absence or small amount in solution give the 
quality of “softness.” 

If you use a hard water containing lime in 
solution and wash your hands in it, you will 
discover that you take a little water in your hands 
and rub that with soap till a lather is produced, 


using the water in the basin only for rinsing; | 


whereas, with a soft water, like rain-water, the 
whole bulk of water in the basin produces a lather, 
and is much pleasanter for washing. 


The reason is that the soluble soda soap in our | 


hands is converted into the curd of insoluble lime 
soap by the hard water, which will not lather till 
all the lime is taken up. Generally this lime is in 
the form of chalk (carbonate of lime), in itself 
insoluble in water, but readily dissolved by car- 
bonic acid, which exists in all natural waters. 

Advantage is taken of this to soften hard waters 
for household purposes. If you add to it just 
sufficient quick-lime to take up the solvent carbonic 
acid, the new formed chalk and the chalk in the 
water fall down together, so the hard water becomes 
soft. 

The same result is attained by boiling hard 
water, because the heat drives off the solvent 
carbonic acid, and the chalk falls down as a 
deposit. 


Organic Matter. 


Besides the saline and earthy ingredients, there 
is often organic matter present in potable water, 
and this is always a menace and often a danger to 
the people who use it. It is the chief cause of 
typhoid fever and other filth diseases. Reasonably 
safe water is got from deep wells, if no con- 


taminated surface water is allowed to flow into | 


them. 

River water is only tolerably safe when it contains 
less than ten thousand out of one hundred thousand 
parts of animal impurities. 

When Napoleon was describing the experiences 
of his active life, during his exile in St. Helena, 
he remarked to Antommarchi, ‘Life is a fortress 
which neither you nor I know anything about. 
Why throw obstacles in the way of its defence? 
Pure air, pure water and cleanliness are the chief 
articles in my pharmacopeia.” 

Truly they are the primary conditions of the 
health of individuals and of communities. If we 
foul air by allowing putrid emanations to enter it 
without efficient ventilation to carry it into the 
general atmosphere, which possesses purifying 
powers; if we contaminate water by mixture with 
animal drainage, what chance is there of either 
private or public health? 

The object of the article which I wrote on air, 
and that of the present article on water, is to show 
how imperfect is our acquaintance with the most 
common and familiar things in the world. So long 
as philosophers studied them introspectively, by 
purely mental speculations, our knowledge for 
ages amounted to very little. When they began to 
put questions to nature itself, then mankind 
advanced by leaps and bounds. 

The main condition of scientific discovery is to 
know what is the proper question to put; it is half- 
way to knowledge when you know what you have 
to inquire. 

The readers who have accompanied me through 
these two articles should not think that their time 
has been wasted because I have conducted them 
over the stepping-stones of ancient speculation 
and discovery. These show the workings of human 
thought and observation upon the two most familiar 
objects in the world—air and water. 

If the untutored senses be sufficient to under. 


stand and appreciate what you see with your own | 
| token of gratitude for a life preserved.” 


eyes and hear with your own ears, far less than 
seven thousand years, over which I have travelled, 
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ought to have been suflicient to tell the world all 
about them. Our present knowledge is a precious 
inheritance of the past; that of the future, to 
which I hope some of my young readers may 
contribute, should be looked for in the spirit of the 
prayer: 

Da mihi, Domine, scire quod sciendum est. “Grant 
me, O Lord, that the knowledge I get may be 
knowledge worth having.” 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


FROM THE DEPTHS. 


A few years ago the sailing-ship Theseus, Captain 
Bligh, left San Francisco, with two hundred and 
eighty passengers, bound for Sydney, Australia. 
Among this crowd of fortune-seekers were repre- 
sentatives of many nationalities and of almost 
every calling. Most of them, however, were young 
men without stated professions or trades. 

Of this class was a bright-faced youth of eigh- 
teen, named Jerry Douglas, a native of New York 
City. For several years Jerry had been one of the 
most active, successful and best-known newsboys 
on Broadway. Quite recently he had emigrated 
to the Pacific slope, and was now seeking further 
adventures in a voyage to the Antipodes. 

Jerry could sing, dance, play the banjo, tell 
stories and talk politics by the hour, swim like a 
fish, go aloft as easily, handle every rope on the 
ship as well, and name them all as correctly as any 
sailor on board. We had not been at sea a week 
before he became a prime favorite with every 
member of the little floating community—except 
one man. 

This was an Italian jeweller, or peddler, who, 
during his long sojourn in the United States, had 
anglicized his real name, Luigi Ferrata, into the 
handier one of ‘Lou Ferris.” He was now taking 
out with him a considerable stock of good American 
watches and cheap French trinkets, in the hope of 
finding a profitable market in one or another of the 
Australasian colonies; and, for some unexplained 
reason, he seemed actually to hate Jerry, and lost 
no opportunity of annoying him by every kind of 
spiteful trick he could think of. 

The boy, though several times a match for the 
Italian, showed no disposition to retaliate upon 
him. 

One day the Italian went too far. Jerry was 
showing a photograph of his mother to a com- 
| panion, when Ferris, peeping over his shoulder, 
| made an insulting remark. The next moment the 
| insulted boy, striking straight out from the shoul- 

der, felled him to the deck. 

| Every one who saw the affair thought the blow 
well deserved. But Ferris got up vowing deadly 
vengeance, and several of the passengers cau- 
| tioned Jerry to keep a close eye on him in future. 
Next day the ship was bowling along at the rate 
| of nine knots an hour, with the wind on the star- 
board quarter, when Ferris, in attempting to seat 
| himself on the lee taffrail, missed his clutch at the 
shrouds. He fell backwards into the sea, and in 
| the twinkling of an eye was swept far astern. 

One despairing scream, and then the little atom 
|of humanity, rising after the first plunge, lay 
| helplessly struggling on the surface of the ocean. 
That terrible cry, “A man overboard! A man 
| overboard!” rang out. The helm was jammed 

hard up, topsails set aback, and the vessel came 
slowly round into the wind. The first mate and 
| his crew were using every exertion to clear one of 
| the boats; but all of these, instead of being hung 
upon the davits, were unfortunately at this time 
lashed amidships. 

| As the ship’s bowsprit now pointed direct into 





| the wind’s eye, the drowning man was, of course, 
| no longer astern, but off the starboard bow, and 
| fully a quarter of a mile distant. Several life-buoys 
had been thrown out, but the poor creature could 
not reach, even if he saw them; and we could see, 
from his motions as he rose and fell with the light 
| waves, that he could not swim, and was sustained 
only by the extreme density of the salt water. 

It was only too evident that he must perish long 
before the boat, not yet over the side, could reach 
| him. The passengers were greatly excited; and 
while some strove frantically to assist in the 
launch, others climbed the rigging in order the 
better to keep Ferris in sight. No sooner had the 
foremost one of these ascended ten or twelve feet 
above the deck than he shouted: 

“Hello! there’s another man overboard! 
well, if it isn’t Jerry Douglas!” 

Sure enough, there was Jerry swimming like a 
sea-bird, and already half-way to the rescue. He 
held between his teeth the loose tapes of an untied 
cork-belt, which floated out at full length behind 
him. At this sight passengers and crew broke into 
a wild storm of cheers, and the boy, as if inspired 
by the sound, seemed to redouble his speed. 

While the ship was coming round in stays he 
had slipped quietly out of the cabin window, and 
in the confusion which prevailed had not been 
noticed. 

By the time the small boat was fairly afloat, the 
brave swimmer had reached his whilom enemy, 
just as the latter threw up his arms in despair. A 
second more would have been too late; but now, 
with cool precision, Jerry .fastened the life-pre- 
server around the waist of the exhausted manand, 
himself treading water, lightly supported him by 
holding one hand under his chin. 

In five minutes both were taken into the yaw), 
and safely returned to the ship amidst the accla- 
mations of the crowd. 

All that evening the Italian remained secluded 
in his stateroom, engaged in some mysterious 
work; but next morning he appeared on deck and 
asked Captain Bligh to call the passengers to- 
gether, with such of the crew as were off duty at 
the time. 

When all were assembled, the rescued man 
walked over to Jerry and with streaming eyes 
asked forgiveness for his former conduct, thanked 
| him in earnest words, and begged his acceptance 
| of a costly gold watch, on the dome of which he 

had engraved these words: 
| “From Lou Ferris to Jerry Douglas, as a slight 





Well, 





Again every one on board cheered lustily, and 
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pressed forward to shake hands with the two, who 
from henceforth were fast friends. 

After this little episode, complete harmony 
reigned among the passengers. Our vessel made 
good headway, and each succeeding twenty-four 
hours brought us from two to three hundred miles 
nearer our destination. 

Jerry being, after all, a very human boy, took 
great pride in his well-earned watch, and always 
carried it, suspended from a ribbon, in an inside 
breast-pocket, especially made for the purpose, of 
his serge blouse. 

So far we had experienced most favorable 
weather. We had made rapid progress and were 
now well within the Southern Ocean. But one 
night, about nine o’clock, one of those sudden 
squalls to which this sea is liable was seen 


approaching from the northwest; and although | 


the crew worked like beavers it caught us before 
sail could be taken in. After carrying away the 
foretopmast, it laid the ship over almost on her 
beam-ends. 

In this position she was held by the terrific 
pressure of the wind until the maintopmast was 
also broken short off at the cap, and the wreckage 
of both masts cleared away, when she slowly 
righted. 

Naturally, amidst the crash of rending sails, 
cracking masts and rattling blocks and ropes, the 
noise, confusion and excitement on board were 
very great, but, so far as was yet known, no one 
had been lost or hurt. 

Just before the squall struck us, we had noticed 
the lights of a large steamer less than a mile to 
leeward; but in the inky blackness which suc- 
ceeded we lost sight of her entirely, and it 
was surmised that she might have been caught 
“broadside on” and foundered. This surmise was 
strengthened, when, two hours afterwards, 
the brief storm was followed by a dead 
calm, and no signs of the steamer were to 
be seen. 

The great waves which came close upon 
the heels of the fierce tempest, but did not 
at first accompany it, now ran frightfully 
high; and the ship, having no wind to 
steady her, threatened to roll her masts 
out before the swells should have time to 
subside. 

All who were on deck were holding on 
for dear life, when suddenly a great cry 
arose among the passengers, and the start- 
ling inquiry passed from one lip to another, 
“Where is Jerry Douglas?” 

Where, indeed! Brave men shuddered 
as they asked the question, but none could 
answer. 

A general alarm was given, and the ship 
thoroughly searched from stem to stern, 
below and aloft; but the boy could not be 
found. It became clear to all that he had 
fallen or been swept overboard during the 
storm. 

Any attempt at rescue was, of course, 
out of the question, and from the captain 
down to the cabin-boy all expressed the 
deepest sorrow at this tragic ending of a 
promising young life. 

As for the Italian, Ferris, he openly 
sobbed like a child, in the extremity of his 
grief. 

During the whole forenoon of the next 
day not a breath of wind stirred, and the 
ship lay like a log upon the waters, while 
the sailors were busy repairing damages. 

The surface of the sea, although ever rising 
and falling in long, gentle swells, was yet 
smooth as glass; and the passengers, impatient of 
the delay, and longing for some distraction, asked 


| 
the captain’s permission to capture one of the | 
sharks, several of which were at the time showing 


their cruel-looking knife-like back fins close to the 
vessel. 

Leave was granted, and a large hook, attached 
to a short chain, bent on to a long line, was baited 
with a piece of fat pork and thrown overboard 
right before the nose of the nearest monster. The 
creature, half turning on his side, instantly seized 
it. 

A strong, sharp jerk drove the hook into his jaw. 
One of the crew struck a harpoon deep into his 
back. A running bowline, on one end of a strong 
rope, was dropped around both the harpoon and 
bait lines, and so over the head of the fish, and the 
prize was hoisted on board. 

It proved to be a fourteen-foot specimen of the 
great white or man-eating shark, common to these 
latitudes. Although, very strangely, it had made 


hardly any resistance during its capture, no sooner | anywhere near the ship again. 


had it touched the deck than it began to lash about 
ina frightful manner. No one dared approach it 
until an old whaleman deftly chopped off a foot 
or two of its tail, when it lay perfectly still. 

The carcass was then handed over to the tender 
mercies of the sailors, and in ten minutes they had 
cut out the cruel jaws, ripped open the belly, and 
brought forth the huge mass for inspection. 

One of the men steoped over this with his knife, 
but recoiled in horror at the first slash. The keen 
blade had struck into some woolen substance, and 
the shuddering spectators saw Jerry’s serge 
blouse drawn from the aperture; and still se- 
curely buttoned in its pocket, his presentation 
watch! 

More than one strong man was moved to tears at 
this pathetic sight, and murmurs of “Poor boy, 
poor boy!” were heard on all sides. Lou Ferris 
fell almost fainting to the deck. 

However, on further examination it-was found 
that the shark’s stomach contained nothing more 
of a suspicious nature; and it was thus made clear 
that Jerry had not fallen into the jaws of this 
particular fish, though it seemed all but certain 
that he must have been torn to pieces by one or 
more of its ravenous companions. 

So experienced a swimmer as was Jerry had 
doubtless, on striking the water, instantly divested 
himself of the loose blouse; and this had floated 
sufficiently long to be seized by the first fish that 
saw it. 





| 





It was barely possible that Jerry’s own body | 
had finally sunk to the depths, unperceived by any | 


of the hideous monsters—even supposing that such 
Were in the vicinity when he fell overboard. 


rh 
THE 
Whatever might have 
was irretrievably lost; and the most sanguine 
could only hope that he had escaped mutilation. 
The precious watch, after having been taken to 
pieces and carefully cleaned by its former owner, 
was placed in Captain Bligh’s hands, to be given to 
Jerry’s widowed mother when the 7keseus should 
return to San Francisco. 


No further incidents worthy of special note | 


occurred during our voyage, which occupied in 


all sixty-eight days; and on a beautiful September | 


morning we dropped anchor in the roadstead off 
Sydney, to await a visit from the health-officer of 
the port. 

That functionary shortly made his appearance, 
and after a few formalities, gave us a clean bill. 

The captain was just in the act of seeing the 
official courteously over the side, when a small 
boat vigorously pulled by two men, and with a 
curiously muffled-up figure sitting in its stern, 
came dashing across the ship’s bow and drew up 
at the port gangway. 

The oarsmen carefully assisted the apparently 
weak invalid up the ladder, and in a few seconds 


he reached the deck; when, uttering a wild Indian | 


yell and throwing off his disguise, Jerry Douglas 
himself, hale, hearty, “alive and kicking,” stood 
before us! 

It is quite impossible to describe the scene which 
ensued —the wild amazement, quickly merging 
into exuberant delight, of the passengers; the half 
incredulous, joyous recognition of the crew; the 
absolute fright. and then frantic rapture of Lou 
Ferris; and over all, good Captain Bligh, looking 
on with glistening eyes as he fairly hugged the 
boy in his arms. 


Fifteen seconds, perhaps, elapsed before the 
astounded crowd fully realized that, standing 








among them in perfect health and strength, was the 
beloved comrade, restored as it were from out of 
the very depths of the ocean; but when this almost 
incredible fact had fixed it-elf in their wondering 
minds a mighty shout went up—cheer upon cheer, 
three times three and a tiger. 

And yet Jerry’s story was an exceedingly simple 
one; and as simply told. Said he: 

“When the squall struck our ship that night, 
I was standing alone by the lee bulwarks, abreast 
of the foremast; and when the top hamper fell 
overboard and that sudden lurch came, a swinging 
rope somehow caught me and the next thing I 
knew I was under water. 

“IT rose all clear in half a minute, and shouted 


out as loud as I could; but I suppose you couldn’t | 


have heard a cannon-shot just then; and the wind 
swept me along like a chip. 

“The first thing I did was to pull off my blouse; 
and then I swam straight away down the wind, for 
I knew that no living thing could face it and get 
I didn’t feel 
very much scared; and] made up my mind to keep 
afloat until daylight anyway. Of course you all 
know that 1 could have kept up in that warm water 
until I starved to death. 

“3 felt kind of lonesome as I was driven away 
from our ship, and I couldn’t help thinking that 
the Pacific Ocean was rather too big a swimming 
place for me! 

“I thought a good deal about my mother, too, 


80 


been the boy’s fate, he | 


| 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


caught sight of the Theseus again until you came 
into port this morning. I’ve been here three days 


| expecting you every minute, and I tell you I was 











and how she’d get along if I never came back; and | 
just then all of a sudden I remembered about | 
seeing the steamer, and I knew that if she didn’t | 


go down, she’d lay to so as to meet the squall, 
bows on. 

“You'll all recollect that the first burst of the 
wind beat the sea flat down and so I found no 
waves to speak of; and what with my own fast 
swimming and the hurricane blowing behind me, 
I scooted along like a race-horse. In less than ten 
minutes I saw the steamer straight ahead and not 
far off. 

“I bore right down on her yelling like a good 
fellow all the time, and as she didn’t have so many 
blocks and ropes to make a noise, the wind carried 
my voice so it was heard. When I came under her 
bow half a dozen ropes were ready for me to catch 
and I scrambled on board as easy as rolling off a 
log! 

“I told the captain all about our ship, and he 
said she’d come out all right; and as his steamer 
was going straight on to Sydney, I’d get there 
before any of you, and give you all a kind of little 
surprise. 

“When the worst of the squall was over the 
steamer went away on her course, and I never 


mighty glad when I saw you hoist the old flag! I 
can get my clothes and things all right now, but 
I’m awful sorry about that watch.” 

Captain Bligh made a quick signal to the ab 
sorbed listeners as Jerry concluded his narrative; 
and stepping into his own cabin for a moment, 
came back with a broad smile on his face. 

I suppose since the world was created there was 
never seen a more surprised and delighted boy 
than was Jerry when that timepiece, so strangely 
recovered, was placed in his hand. 

W. THOMSON. 


ne 
For the Companion. 
ASLEEP AT HIS POST. 


By Charles Paine, 
Late Gen. Supt. Lake Shore & Michigan Southern R. R. 


We did not always have air-brakes on railroad 
trains. For many years cars were controlled by 
brakes that were wound up by hand, such as are 
still now used on most freight cars. 
wound up these brakes were called brakemen. 
That is how attendants of trains, who help ladies 
and children on and off passenger-coaches, got the 


name of brakemen, although they now rarely have | 


to manipulate the brake-wheel except when 
coupling a coach to the train or taking one off. 
There were, indeed, before the invention of air 
brakes, some devices which were wound up before 
starting, and could be released by pulling on the 


Pe 





bell-rope. This jerked a trigger and allowed a 
tightly coiled spring to apply the brakes. But this 
form was only a little better than hand-brakes. 

At length, about 1869, Mr. George Westinghouse, 
Jr., invented his first form of air-brake, which has 
since been very much improved. It gave the 
locomotive engineer full control of his train, in 
case of need. 

Railroad managers were more prompt to per- 
ceive the value of the invention than were the men 
who had to use it, and who would gain the greatest 
benefit from that use. The men on the locomotive 
are in the forefront of danger, if danger lies 
ahead. Yet they reluctantly consented to use the 
air-brake. 

There were instances in 


which the engineers 


demanded an increase of pay; because they said | 


they were doing the work of the brakemen as well 
as their own. Surely the locomotive had a better 
right to claim the extra compensation than had the 
engineer. 

It was while the engineers were in this frame of 
mind, doubting whether this “new gimerack” was 
of value or not, that the incident occurred which I 
am about to narrate. It decided the debate upon 
one railroad, at least. 

We were greatly crowded with business. The 
freight engines and their crews were being worked 
up to the limit of human fortitude and iron 
endurance. It may be said, in excuse for the 
management, that it was the custom in those less 
enlightened days to overwork the men at certain 
busy periods, in order to make up for the time lost 
during the summer, when they had a quieter 
season. 


The men did not object to this, so long as they | 


could endure the strain, because they earned more 
money." 

It fell out one cold evening in the autumn thata 
long freight train, drawn by one of the mightiest 
engines, was on a side track awaiting the heaviest 
passenger train then running on the road, which 
was to pass at that place. 

The passenger train was late. The engineer and 
fireman of the freight train were quite worn with 
fatigue and exposure. They yielded to the 
demands of nature, although they knew they ought 
not to do so, and both fell asleep. 

The freight engine had been run up as close to 
the switch, which led into the main track, as it 
could be and yet leave room for the passenger 
train to pass it. There was, therefore, only a 
short space for the freight engine to traverse 
before it would be squarely on the main track. 

Now, while the men yet slept, the great express 
train of thirteen cars, nine of which were filled 
with passengers, appeared at the head of a long 
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| grade. It bore down towards the siding where 
| stood the safely side-tracked freight. The glowing 
| headlight of the passenger engine shone like an 
immense and fiery meteor against the darkened 
sky. 
| As the express train began the descent of the 
| grade towards the station, at which this train was 
| scheduled not to stop, its locomotive gave a long 
blast of the whistle, as a warning to all concerned 
to clear the way. 
This scream, when it awoke the engineer of the 
freight train, thrilled him with horror. He thought 
that he had been neglecting his duty, but his mind 
was so dazed that he did not know why he felt so, 
what he should to put right. He 
instinctively seized the handle of his throttle and 
| pulled it wide open. The throttle is the lever 
which controls the valve that admits steam to the 
cylinders of the engine. By pulling it wide open 
the engineer drove his engine, as with a leap, out 
upon the main track, in the face of the express 
train. 

The bystanders were appalled. Dismay be- 
|}numbed them all. They could only await with 
| shuddering the awful crash of the colliding trains. 
So they stood mute, powerless to help or to save. 
But the vigilant driver of the passenger train 
| had seen the headlight of the freight start from its 
place on the siding, and take up a position directly 
in front of him. As quick as thought he shut off 
steam, threw back his reverse lever and put on the 
full power of his air-brakes. There would have 
been no time to whistle for hand-brakes, had they 
been his only resource. 
The “new gimcrack” sent a stream of fire from 
every wheel, and brought the precious passenger 
| train to a dead stop, so close to the freight that the 
| cow-catchers of the two locomotives almost touched 

each other. Not a person was injured nor 
a coach so much as scratched. 

It will be readily believed that the story 
of this salvation passed rapidly from man 
to man, and from division to division of 
the railroad. The engineers then saw that 
the air-brake was of immense value for 
their protection, as well as for the relief of 
the brakemen. So they united with the 
railway managers and with the public in 
awarding the highest praise to the in 
ventor, who had contrived so efficient an 
instrument for the contro] of trains and the 
safety of the multitudes who travel by rail, 


or do himself 


unwittingly exposed to hazards like the 
one I have described. 
Since that remote day nearly all the 


passenger trains in the United States, and 
a great many in foreign lands, have been 
equipped with this apparatus, which has 
improved to act of its own 
accord, or automatically, under many cir 
cumstances when danger threatens. 

It is probable that during the air-brake’s 
twenty years of usefulness many thousands 
of persons have been preserved from death 
or injury by it, and millions of dollars’ 
worth of property have been saved from 
destruction, 
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NEEDLES AND PINS. 


“Aunt Mary, will you give me any things 
you have ready forthe wash? Ellen likes 
to put them in soak over night,” said young 


| Mrs. Lee, entering the room which her aunt 
occupied during a summer visit. 
“Yes, I should like to put in a few things. Sit 


| down, dear, and rest a few minutes while I look 
them over.” 

| Mrs. Lee seated herself in the little rocking- 

chair, and looked on while her aunt took down her 
pretty laundry-bag and examined the contents. 

“Why, auntie,” said, laughingly, “what 
makes you particular? You look at every 
piece, and pass your hand over it! Now I can get 
all mine together in three minutes.” 

Her aunt laughed, “Perhaps I am over 
| particular,” she said. ‘But Iam looking for pins— 
or needles.” 

“Pins! needles!” exclaimed Mrs. Lee. 

“Yea, and I must tell you why. It is curious 
how some things stay by us, and influence us all 
our lives. When I was quite a little girl we had 
an excellent washerwoman who came to our house 
every week. She was poor, with a family depend- 
ent on her. 

“One day when she was doing our washing she 
came into my very pale, and 
holding her hand as if it hurt her. 

“It’s a needle run into my hand, ma’am, from 
some of the clothes, and I can’t pull it out!’ she 
said. 

“Mother became pale, too, but she took the hand 
tenderly, and tried to pull out the needle. She did 
pull out a part of it, but the end had broken off 
about a quarter of an inch from the point and 
remained embedded. 

“She poulticed the woman’s hand and did all she 
could at the time, and the poor woman went home. 

“Her hand swelled up badly during the week, 
|} and became very painful, the pain reaching to her 
| elbow. My mother sent a doctor to see her, and 
he lanced her hand, but could not find the point. 
After some days it came out itself from her wrist— 
an entirely different spot from the one where it 
went in. She then recovered, but it was a long 
time before she could wash again. 

‘Mother reproached herself bitterly whenever 
she thought of such a thing happening in her 
house to a poor woman, and after that she was 
very careful to look closely at every garment that 
might possibly have a pin or needle left in it. 

“So now I always search, too. There! here is a 
pin now, in the belt of this white apron!” 

“Well, auntie,” said Mrs. Lee, drawing a long 
breath, “you have laid a spell over me now! I 
never forget a story I hear about any one. I shall 
| be pursued by the thought of that woman’s hand 
all night, if I don’t look my washing over, piece by 
| piece, before I give it to Ellen.” 
| “It will be time kindly spent,” said Aunt Mary. 
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RIVERS. 


Is the tendency of brooks and rivers to flow in straight or 
in curved lines? 

In what kind of country is this most noticeable ? 

How do you explain these facts? 

Why is the bed of a river near its source rocky, but farther 
down, sandy or muddy ? 


How do rivers destroy continents? How build them? 


How have rivers advanced civilization ? | 





For the Companion. 


O HELEN, HELEN DEAR! 


How lightly up the winding stair 

We ran together, she and I; 

And still I see her lovely face 

Look downward from the landing place ; 
For she outsped me. Through the gloom 
Of the great hall, into her room, 

She led me on that summer day, 

In years that fled too quickly by. 


I pray you, if you ever pass 
this sunken grave, within the grass, 
Touch tenderly the crumbling stone, 
And say, for me, in undertone,— 

** O Helen, Helen dear !” 


How fair she was, how straight and tall, 
My Helen in that far-off day! 

Like living things that longed to go, 
The curtains fluttered to and fro, 

As up and down the room we walked, 
Perhaps of love and lovers talked. 

As girls have always done, and will, 
And nothing whispered “yea” or ‘‘nay. 


I pray you, if you ever pass 
This sunken grave, within the grass, 
Touch tenderly the crumbling stone, 
And say, for me, in undertone,— 

**O Helen, Helen dear!” 


What trifling things the heart will keep! 
They seem too simple to be told. 

That day she lifted from its place 

A dainty thing of flowers and lace, 

And held it up that I might see. 

O little bonnet, plain to me, 

Your ribbon streams across the mist, 

A shadowy streak of palest gold! 


i pray you, if you ever pass 
This sunken grave within the grass, 
Touch tenderly the crumbling stone, 
And say, for me, in undertone, 

“O Helen, Helen dear !” 


ELLEN M. H. Gates. 


” 
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JOHN, THE NURSE. 


Several years ago, when yellow fever was 
raging in Memphis, a stranger entered the city 
and went directly to the Relief Committee. 

“T want to nurse,”’ he said. 

The physician looked at him critically. These 
were appalling times. The city was quarantined. 
Patients were numbered by hundreds, and nurses 
were so scarce as to command their own prices. 

The man who had applied for this perilous 
position was the last person that one would have 
picked out for such a service. He was of rude 
appearance. His face was coarse, with no trace 
of heroism in it. His hair was cropped close, 
and he shuffled as he walked. The physician 
concluded he was not fitted for the work, and 
told him he was not needed. 

“I wish to nurse,”’ said the stranger. ‘Try me 
fora week. If you don’t like me then, dismiss 
me; if you do, pay me my wages.” 

The doctor again looked at the man’s eyes with 
professional scrutiny, and found them unflinching. 

‘Very well,’’ he said, ‘I'll take you, although, 
to be candid, I hesitate to do so. Keep honest 
and sober. What's your name ?”’ 

The man hesitated. ‘‘Anything,’’ he answered. 
“Tt doesn’t matter. Call me John.”’ 

The doctor, not liking the mystery, but in 
straits for nurses, gave the man directions and 
set him to work. 

‘‘He wants money,’ thought the doctor, ‘and 
takes this desperate way of making it. I'll keep 
my eye’on him.”’ 

But John soon proved that he needed nobody’s 
eye upon him. With quiet persistence he worked 
his way into the confidence of those about him, 
and in a few weeks had become one of the most 
valuable nurses on that heroic force. To storm 
yellow fever is as deadly an undertaking as the 
ride of the Light Brigade. John was tireless and 
self-denying. Wherever the pestilence was hottest 
he worked the hardest. 

The suffering and the sinking adored him. To 
the neglected and the forgotten his rough face 
was as the face of an angel. In a way of his 
own he spoke of Christian trust to his dying 
patients. 

“T cannot understand God,’’ he would say, 
“but I know Christ well.”’ Before the nurse 
knew it, he was greatly honored in the stricken 
city. 

Yet there was still something suspicious about 
the hero, and especially about his conduct on 
pay-day. He dedged around back streets, and 
when he returned he was always without money. 
What did he do with his large wages ? 

One day he was followed. The spy felt confi- 
dent that he should entrap John in some misde- 
meanor. Relief-boxes had been placed in certain 
streets for the benefit of the yellow-fever suffer- 
ers. Before one of these, in an obscure spot, the 
suspected nurse stopped, and put into the box the 
whole of his week’s earnings. 

That was John’s noble secret. 

But his story, like that of many another heroic 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| its unnamed grave, a livid mark was found upon 
| it, and the hospitals rang with the news that John, 
the nurse, had been a convict. 

Goethe discovered that the winter side of a tree 
is the best part of it for cabinet-making. The 
tibre of the wood is denser there. Sin, not age, 
is the winter side of life. Some of the noblest 
deeds in human history have been done by men 
who have sinned deeply, and repented more 
| deeply. Beautiful character may grow out of a 
| blemished life, though purity without disgrace is 
far stronger and betier. 

“These people will never mend until they fight 
for it,” said Lord Hussey, during the rising in 
Lincolnshire in 1536. The same can be well said 
| of character. 





_ ~~ — 
RICHELIEU’S COOK, 


At the end of the reign of Louis XV., an Alsatian 
soldier by the name of Schultz deserted his regi- 
|ment and went to Russia. Of his subsequent 
romantic history, one of the most curious chapters 
relates to his reunion with the last representative 
of his family. The story is interesting, also, as 
presenting Richelieu, then governor-general of 
New Russia at Odessa, in an unusually amiable 
aspect. Schultz became a general-in-chief in the 
Russian army, and finally, covered with wounds 
and decorated with all the orders of Russia, 
retired to Karasu Bazar, there to enjoy the wealth 
and the title of baron with which his services had 
been rewarded by the Russian government. 


It was a great sorrow to the old general-baron 
that there was no one to whom he could leave his 
fortune and his title. He had no children; as far 
as he could find out, his family had disappeared 
from France, and his wife had no relatives. In 
the meanwhile, however, a nephew was searching 
for him, unconscious of the fact that his uncle was 
anything more than a retired soldier of the Russian 
army. 

The baron’s sister had married her cousin 
Schultz, who was Cardinal Rohan’s cook. M. 
Schultz was ruined by the Revolution, and died 
after having spent the remnant of his little fortune 
in caring for his wife in her last ee | illness. So 
the only son of this couple inherited nothing but 
his father’s talent for cooking, and was glad to 
accept a position as cook in Vienna, and later in 
Richelieu’s household at Odessa. 

Young Schultz accompanied the governor-general 
as he travelled tarongh the country, and every- 
where made inquiries about his uncle. He was 
dismayed to discover him at last in the dignitary 
of Karasu Bazar. He had not the courage to make 
himself known to the baron in his cook’s cap and 
apron, but after returning to Odessa he told his 
master of his discovery. 

Richelieu promptly sent him to the old baron, 
with this letter: 


“My DEAR GENERAL: I announce the arrival of 
your nephew. I can certify to his identity. 1 
knew him at Vienna, and have the best reports as 
to his character. The reverses of the Revolution 
and the seantiness of his fortune prevented his 
pene a liberal education, but 1 promise you 
you will never regret acknowledging him as your 
nephew. This letter will be presented by rT 
Schultz. At my next visit to the Crimea 1 will 
confirm and complete this information. 

RICHELIEU.” 


This letter was of course literally true, but it 
made no mention of the young man’s accomplish- 
ments as a cook. The baron received him with 
openarms. The baroness was pleased with him, 
but had no intention of welcoming bim with entire 
cordiality until she knew something more of his 
antecedents. 

It began to be whispered about that the baron’s 
long-lost ‘om marl had been nothing more nor less 
than Richelieu’s cook. Every one but the baron 
received him somewhat doubtfully. Young Schultz 
wrote to Richelieu for advice, and was told to be 
patient and ignore the rumors until he came. 

When Richelieu arrived at Karasu Bazar, he 
contrived that a number of persons should witness 
his meeting with his svetigh- 

“My dear Schultz!’ he exclaimed, and embraced 
his ex-cook with evident regard and respect. 

After that no one doubted that Schultz was 
worthy of his new station in life. And he proved 
himself so. He made his uncle’s last days happy, 
inherited his fortune, married happily, and when- 
ever Richelieu visited Karasu Bazar he superin- 
tended the cooking of his meals, because, as he 
said, he knew his tastes very well. 


+ 
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SETTING ON THE DOG. 


When a boy in New England has occasion to 
“set” his dog upon any one or anything, he 
exclaims, as a rule, “Stig ’im! Stig ’im!” The 
New York boy, or the boy of the West, generally 
says, “Sic ’im! Sic ’em!” To the Western boy 
the command “Stig’im!” sounds absurd; it provokes 
his laughter; but his own command is equally 
amusing to the New England boy. This little 
difference illustrates the beginning of local dialect. 
Probably neither boy thinks of the exact meaning 
of what he says. He is merely repeating words 
which he has heard others use, and which he is 
sure, from their frequent repetition, that the dog 
will understand. 

The boy who says “sic ’im” is repeating a 
corruption, but one degree removed, of the words 
“Seek him!” which are a very old command. 

“Stig ’im” is a corruption one degree further 
removed from its original than “sic ’im.” It began 
with “take him,” which was varied by the use of 
“so” before it—‘So take him!” From this to ‘‘s’ 
take him,” was an easy step, and the more easily 
pronounced “stig ’im’’ was the next corruption. 

The word “so” is often used as a kind of inten- 
sive expression in all sorts of commands to animals. 
Probably the apparently unmeaning expression 
which is often used in urging on a dog, in the 
Eastern part of the country, “Steboy!” is no more 
than a greatly compressed and corrupted form of 
“So take ’em, boy!” although Emerson seems to 
have looked upon it as an abbreviation of “Hist! a 
boy!’ 

The farmer, by the way, is very fond of calling 
his animals “boy.” He says, “Whoa, boy!” and 
“Go on, boy,” to his horse; but it is worthy of 
notice that he never calls his horse “boy” unless 
he feels in a good humor with it. The word is 
always to be regarded as a compliment or expres- 
sion of affection. 

Often the possessor of a dog does not use any set 
phrase in commanding his animal to attack. He 
may say, “Catch him!” or “Go for him!” or “Seize 
him!” or anything else which he chooses. It is 
well known that the command to attack is the 
one which a dog most easily learns. Almost any- 
thing will serve for the purpose; for most dogs, as 
we are truly told, ‘delight to bark and bite.” But 
they also delight to obey; and no properly trained 
dog will attack without a command, except on his 





life, had a tragic end. John sickened and died of 
the plague. 


When his body was made ready for | 


master’s premises at night. 
| By a seeming perversion of terms, the command 
which most naturally signifies to attack, “Charge!” 


| has come to mean just the opposite thing, namely, 
to lie down. 

Many owners of dogs, in order to render the 
animals useful to themselves only, train them to 





se is known in which a man taught his dog to 
obey in reverse order, as it were. When he-said, 
“Come here,” the dog ran away; and “Get out!” 
was his command to the dog to approach. 

No dog can be regarded as of much use unless 
he understands and obeys at least seven commands, 
namely: “Here,” or “come here,” with which 
every young dog’s education should begin, and 
which is the most important command of all; ‘sic 
’em,” or “take ’em;” “charge,” or “lie down;” 
“heel,” or follow close behind; “go home,” “get 
out,” and “don’t touch it.” 





| 
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SOMETHING. 


A something hovers in the air, 

And poises o’er the naked tree, 
And rides upon the wingéd cloud, 

et hath no form the eye can see; 

But to the deeper, inward sight, 

It is a presence sweet and true, 
That fills the universe with joy, 

And wakes the earth with impulse new ! 


A something in the forest word, 
It scarcely may be named a voice, 
Yet fettered captives hear its call, 
And in their longing hearts rejoice :— 
A subtile whisper in the breezé, 
So soft, it seems a spirit’s breath, 
Yet leafless boughs grow tremulous 
With ecstasy, at what it saith! 


A something rises with the morn, 
And lingers with the sun’s last ray, 
Bri rapture to the silent night, 
And lustre to the shining day ; 
With yearning, half of bliss and pain, 
It swells my heart, and, wondering, 
I ask,—What can it be? A bird 
Sings at my window,—“‘It is spring!” 
ZITELLA COCKE. 
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BETTER THAN NIAGARA. 


Under stress of great excitement or danger 
persons often do things of which they are quite 
unconscious, and which would be entirely beyond 
their power under ordinary circumstances. 
ably this fact accounts for the story which Jabez 
Flagg, a resident of Hucklebury, Vermont, tells 
about his elder brother, Abijah. The two men, 
middle-aged, well-to-do bachelors, went to Niagara 
Falls for a week’s “aoutin’” one September, when 
their summer’s work was over, and before the cold 
weather had “shut in.” 


“I tell ye,” Jabez says, relating their adventure, 
“Bije aint s’ slim ez he used t’ be, an’ he hed th’ 
black feller—th’t hed th’ sleepin’ car in charge th’t 
we took fr’m Boston—fetch aout a flight o’ steps, 
wd ~~ ‘em firm whilst he maounted t’ th’ upper 

erth. : 

“Then th’ feller took off th’ steps, an’ Bije handed 
me daown his boots. He r’minded me thet I sh’d 
hev t’ hand ’em up t’ him in th’ mornin’ ’fore he 
got aout’n th’ berth, b’cause he hedn’t never ben 
able = settin’ his stockin’ feet t’ th’ floor fr’m 
a child. F 

“So I put ’em in a handy place, an’ as we’d give 
th’ black feller orders t’ fetch th’ steps t’ a cert’n 
time nex’ mornin’ I turned in, feelin’ rea] peaceful 
an’ easy-minded. 

“Well, th’ nex’ thing I knew, I woke up w’th a 
kind of a jaounce like. I was sort o’ dazed at 
first, but I heard folks runnin’ raound an’ talkin’, 
an’ th’ train was stockstill. Then I heard some- 
body say somethin’ ’baout th’ train’s bein’ on fire. 
1 was pooty well waked up b’ thet time, an’ I riz 
right up an’ begun t’ clap on my things. 

“Somehow or ’nother | gota part of ’em on, an’ 
then I picked up Bije’s boots, an’ started t’ hand 
‘em t? him—a-wonderin’ all th’ time haow in 
Tunkett I was goin’ to get him daown aout o’ thet 
berth—when I see he wa’n’t up there! 

“I hasted along thet car pooty lively, an’ aout 
onter th’ track, an’ I faound aout th’ ace’dent 
wa’n’t of no gre’t ’caount. We'd c’llided w’th 
*nother train, but there hedn’t ben no gre’t speed 
on, they said, an’ nobody was killed or hurt much, 
an’ th’ fire hed ben put aout. 

“But whilst [ stood there, who sh’d come along 
but Bije, all ’xcited up, talkin’ t’ another man. He 
was in his stockin’ feet, an’ his clothes was pulled 
ev’ry which way. When he see me, he looked 
ridic’lous. 

, be ‘Haow’d ye get aout’n y’r berth, Bije?’ I as’ed 
him. 

«I clumb aout, same’s anybody would,’ Bije 
said, lookin’ pooty red. 

“*An’ haow ’baout steppin’ raound s’ lively 
*thaout y’r shoes?’ said I. 

‘He didn’t make me no answer, but jest stumped 
inter thet car, an’ fetched th’ door shut after him! 

“T tell ye,” Jabez always concludes, with evident 
relish, “Niagary Falls was fine—eztry fine; but I 
didn’t get no more real enj’yment aout 0’ anythin’ 
on aour trip—not the whole durin’ time—than I 
did aout’n seein’ Bije steppin’ raound thet cool 
night on them iron tracks ’thaout a sign of a shoe 
on! Folks say ‘Years set habits,’ but I cal’late a 

‘ood, fust-class scare’ll on-set ’em ’thaout much 

ussin’!” 
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“DON’T SCROUGE.” 


At the battle of Seven Pines, says Doctor R—, 
as reported in the Washington Critic, I was “‘a man 
under authority,” being deputy surgeon for the — 
Virginia regiment. I was a short, stout specimen, 
and tipped the scales at two hundred and twenty 
pounds. On the evening before the battle I had 
taken a position somewhat in advance of the army, 
being unaware of the proximity of the enemy and 
of the fact that a fierce battle was impending. The 
next morning I was engaged in making coffee out 
of toasted crackers, when the army began to 
advance. 


My preparations for breakfast were soon dis- 
turbed by the scream of an occasional shell as it 
passed overhead, causing me to quit my coffee- 
making for the moment, and assume a perpen- 
dicular position. Nevertheless, I kept my ground 
for a time. But when the crack, crack, pop, pop, 
crack of small-arms showed that the infantry were 
engaged, and the miniés began to mark the 
—— and cut the ground round about, I began 
a dignified and organized retrograde movement in 
the direction of a large pine-tree, some two or 
three hundred yards to the rear. 

As I advanced backward the firing increased, 
and also my speed, until I was showing my best 
paces. I was fairly frightened. But what a sight 
met my eyes as I reached the tree! 

I was not the only one who was panic-stricken, 
for there were six men sheltered behind that tree! 
Number one sat with his back against the trunk, 
his legs apart and extended; number two sat with 
his back close against number one, and thus they 
were strung out to the end. 

Number six, a poor, attenuated specimen, had 
imbedded his heels in the earth, and stuck as close 
to number five as the bark to a tree; in fact, 
herrings were never packed closer in a barrel than 
were these terrified fellows against the tree. With 
the glance of genius I took in the situation, and 
recognized the fact that the authority of might 
entitled me to a position next the pine. 





obey special commands, invented by the master. | 
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Accordingly, without ceremony ora word spoken, 

I threw my leg over the head of number one—got 
| astride him, as it were—and then let my weight do 
the rest. 

Slowly and surely I settled to the ground, and I 
became number one. Each man was advanced 
exactly to the extent of the space occupied by my 
| body, and the last man, whose position was most 
| exposed, held his ground manfully and cut a 
| furrow in the earth with each heel as he was thrust 
| forward. 

As I gradually settled down I heard him exclaim 
| entreatingly, “I say, back there, don’t scrouge !” 


~~ 
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ON A COW-CATCHER. 





When Mr. Hervey, special correspondent of the 
London Times, was crossing the Andes on his way 
to Chile, he rode for a time upon the cow-catcher 
of the engine. He describes particularly his 
sensations in shooting a tunnel. He seemed to 
have taken leave of the sunlight forever, and 
found himself reaching out instinctively for his 
companion’s arm—for there were two men on the 
cow-catcher with him. One of them, a native well 
accustomed to this mode of travel, related the 
unhappy adventure of another tourist with whom 
he had once ridden over the same route. 


“He was a nervous fellow,” said the man, “and 
was all the time clutching at one or other of us. 
By and by he charged a cow!” 

“Charged a cow!” cried Mr. Hervey’s servant. 
“What on earth did he do that for?” 

“Just because he couldn’t help it. You see, cows 
have a habit of straying upon the track, and are 
very stupid and slow about getting off again. 
Sometimes, indeed, they get into a cut, or upon a 
narrow ledge, and can’t save themselves. We 
fellows always keep a sharp lookout for the brutes, 
and if we see it’s going to be a case of ‘fresh beef,’ 
we skip round to the side ledge of the engine, and 
hold on by the boiler rail until the job is over. 

“On the occasion I am speaking of, just as we 
were turning a corner, we came right upon a fat 
old cow. There was barely a second to think and 
act, and my chum and I used it to the best advan. 
tage, leaving the stranger to look out for himself. 

“We got one glimpse of his huddled-up figure; 
there was a thud, and in another instant the front 
part of the engine was in a fearful mess. Our 
man looked as if he had been rolled through a 
slaughter-house. 

“Goodness knows how he contrived to hang on, 
but he did somehow. Of course the engine at once 
slowed down, and we got him off to the guard’s 
van, where he was glad to change his clothes fora 
suit of blankets. I don’t believe that chappie will 
ever again ride on a cow-catcher.” 


+ 
> 


TO CUT GLASS WITH SHEARS. 


A sheet of glass—a window-pane for example— 
can be cut as easily as a sheet of cardboard. The 
secret consists in keeping the glass, the shears and 
the hands under water during the operation. 








The glass can be cut in straight or curved lines 
without a break or a crack. This is because the 
water deadens the vibrations of the shears and 
the glass. If the least part of the shears comes out 
of the water, the vibration will be sufficient to mar 
the success of the experiment.—L’/llustration. 


+ 
+ 


CURE FOR LAZINESS. 


A traveller, in the course of a morning walk in 
Amsterdam, came upon a group gathered round a 
well, into which a strongly built man had just been 
letdown. A pipe, whose mouth was at the top of 
the well, had been opened, and a stream of water 
from it was flowing into the well, and gradually 
filling it. The man below had quite enough to do, 
if he did not want to be drowned, to keep the 
water out by means of a pump which was at the 
bottom of the well. 


The traveller, pitying the man, asked for an 

= of what seemed a cruel, heartless 
oke. 
“Sir,” replied an old man standing near, ‘that 
fellow is, as you see, healthy and strong. I have 
inyself offered him work twenty times, but he 
always allows laziness to get the better of him, 
and will make any excuse to beg his bread from 
door to door, though he might easily earn it if he 
chose. 

“We are now trying to make him realize that he 
must work. If he uses the strength that is in his 
arms, he will be saved; if he lets them hang idle, 
he will be drowned. But look,” continyed the old 
Dutchman, as he went to the edge of the well, 
“the fellow finds out that he has muscles already; 
in an hour we shall let him out with better resolu- 
tions for the future.” 

The traveller watched until the man was liberated 
from his watery prison, and felt sure that at least 
a temporary cure had been effected. 





+ 
> 





WITH GOOD REASON. 


It is said that nothing stamps the educated man 
like the correct use of adjectives and adverbs. 
Andy Trumbull was a popular merchant in a smal! 
way, but in an evil hour he committed a forgery, 
which was discovered. 


He was tried at the next term of court, and 
Ephraim Blair was among those who went over to 
the county-seat to hear the trial. 

“Well?” said his wife, on his return. 

“Guilty,” said Ephraim, laconically. 
years.” 

“Land suz!” cried Mrs. Blair. 
Andy take it?” 

“Well,” said Ephraim, reflectively, “I was look- 
ing right at Andy when he was sentenced, and it 
| struck me that he was embarrassed.” 


“Five 


“How did poor 
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For the Companion. 
A TILE. 


A man came here and did it, 

It took an awful while— 

IT mean to paint my picture 
Upon a china tile. 

He made me first look sober, 
And then he made me smile, 
To see which would look better 
A-painted on the tile. 


They made me wear a bon- 
net, 
Che brim stuck out a mile. 
but folks say, “It is lovely— 
That dear, old-fashioned 
tile!” 
—_—_+-@e—_—_—_ 


For the Companion. 


IN OLD DOLL'S MANGER. 


Shirley was mamuia’s 
egg boy, and no one else 
ever dared bring in even 
a single egg for fear of 
breaking Shirley’s three- 
year-old heart. 

As for breaking the eggs, 
there was no fear of that, 
for Shirley always carried 
them in his soft hat, and 
stepped ‘‘just as steadily.” 

It was a brushy place 
around the house, and the 
hens hid their nests away 
so that mamma never could 
have found them but for 
Shirley’s sharp eyes. 

But Brownie, Shirley’s 
own pet brown Leghorn, 
kept him watching for two 
whole days. She never 
would cackle but once or 
twice, and long before Shir- 
ley’s short legs could carry 
him to the cackling, the 
brisk Brownie would be off 
somewhere else. 

At last, through a crack 
in the log stable, he saw 
her come slipping from Old 
Doll's stall. 

Old Doll, the big Clydes- 
dale, was in her stall at the 
time, and though she knew, 
of course, where the nest 
was, she couldn’t tell Shir- 


ley, and the top of the 
manger was higher than 
his head. 


He ran for mamma to 
come and lift him over, and 
there, sure enough, in the 
snug, dark corner under the 
feed-box, were Brownie’s 
two eggs, half-hidden in 
the hay. 

The finding of that nest 
made trouble. Shirley was 
afraid Old Doll might break 
one of Brownie’s eggs, and 
mamma was just as afraid 
Old Doll, gentle as she was, 
might break one of Shir- 
ley’s arms or legs. 

For when Brownie cack- 
led, Shirley would run in 
the stall and try to clim) in 
the manger, and then he 
would fall and bump his head. And then, too 
late, he would remember what mamma had said 
about Old Doll stepping on him, and shut his 
eyes and shriek until mamma ran to the rescue. 
Mamma tried to break up Brownie’s nest, but 
she never could have done it in the world if it 
had not been for Tabby Torta, the big tortoise- 
shell cat. 

There never was such a cackling as Brownie 
was making that day. Shirley was sure there 
inust be three or four eggs awaiting him when he 
heard it, and ran to the stable. 

There Old Doll stood in her stall, munching 
away at her hay as if there were no Brownie 
cackling right under her nose. 

Shirley slipped by her big legs, and caught the 
overhanging edge of the manger with both hands, 
and drew up his feet. But he couldn’t draw up 
his fat little body, and in a minute down he 
tumbled as usual. Only he was so excited at 
hearing Brownie still cackling and hopping about 
out of sight in the manger, that this time he forgot 
to ery. 

All at once Old Doll reached down and touched 
him with her nose, and he put both hands on her 
halter to push her head away. 

He was so scared he shut both eyes and held on 
tight, and before he knew it, Old Doll had raised 
ler head and lifted him up over the manger, and 
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when he let go hee hotter, he ‘fell right down into 
it on the soft hay. 

Off flew Brownie then, cackling louder than 
ever. 

Shirley crawled to the dark nest in the corner, 
and put in his hand to feel for eggs. 

He felt something soft and warm, and Tabby 
Torta put her head out of the nest and purred 
‘just as loud,’ while Shirley, in place of an egg, 
drew out such a furry, funny little thing; and 
another and another, until he had gathered five in 
his hat. 

Hugging the hatful, he tumbled out of 
manger, and ran straight to mamma. 

“OQ mamma!" he said, “look what I found in 
Brownie’s nest. I bringed ‘em all, and I didn’t 
broked a single one.”’ 

They were the first kittens Shirley 


the 


had ever 


| seen, and mamma was a long time coaxing them 
| away from him to take back to the manger. 


| 


And she, was “real glad"? Tabby Torta had 


broken up Beew nie’s nest. And once every day 
she took Shirley to see the kittens until they grew 


| 


big enough to climb from the manger, and come 


to the house to see Shirley. 


+ 
> 





Kary, aged five, came to school, and was much 
pleased with the little tickets given for good 
behavior and perfect lessons. One day, on 
account of some little misdemeanors, the ticket 
was withheld and it was explained that she had 
not been a quiet little girl. ‘‘Well,’’ said she, 
“couldn’t you give me a noisy ticket, then ?”’ 

Harky’s eldest brother, Nat, had recently got 
married, and Harry was told that the pretty 
young bride was his sister-in-law. The little boy 
could not quite understand the new arrangement, 
and after thinking the matter over for some time, 
he went to his mother and inquired: ‘Is Nat my 
brother-in-law ?”’ 


On the Wharf. 


For the Companion. 
RUBBISH. 


IT gathered all the scowls and growls 
Miss Grumble left around, 
To sell them to the ragman 
At half a cent a pound. 
But ah! he knew a thing or two, 
For he shook his towsled head ; 
“No, ma’am! I'll have good-natured rags, 


Or none at all,” he said. a. Bs BP. 


——-S Oo 
For the Companion. 


DOCTOR ARCHIE. 


Archie's father was a physician, and as Archie 
was allowed the run of the office he often heard 


Ints of talk passing between the doctor and his | 


patients. 

One day a lady called to see Archie’s father, 
and as the doctor was not in she sat down in the 
office to wait for him. Archie passed the open 


door, and attracted hy the lady’s smile he walked | 


in. 
“I'm Doctor 
“Oh, are vou?” 


he announced. 
brightly. 


Archie!" 


said the lady, “Then 


perhaps vou can examine my lungs, and | shall | 


not have to wait for vour papa.” 


“Oh yes,” cried Archie, ‘I can “xamine lungs! 


-o- 


You jus’ take off your cloak, an’ see if I can’t!” 
The lady laughed, and entering into the spirit 
of the play laid aside her fur wrap. 
Archie pressed his ear against the lady’s back 

precisely as he had seen his father do. 
| minute up came the little face, flushed and eager. | 
“Your lungs clearin’ up,” he said; ‘your 
| lungs clearin’ up a dood deal! But you don't 
| breave very well; I shall have to div vou somefin 
| for that. 
| “Let me feel your pulse, 
reaching out his small fingers for her wrist. He 
brges a toy watch from his pocket, and looked at 
it steadily for a few seconds. ‘Your pulse is up 
ten!’ he said, at last. ‘I’m 
*fraid you're doin’ to be sick. Papa’s dot his 
fermometer, I dess; but I can tell what vour 
temp’rature is—I fink it’s "bout four below zero!”’ 

Just then Doctor Webster appeared in the door- 
way. 

“OQ papa,’ cried Archie, “I’ve 
lungs, an’ saved you lots of t’ouble! 
hard to ’xamine lungs, isn’t it ?”’ 


to free hundred an’ 


*xamined her 
It’s awful 


<-o- 


Epna had just learned to blow bubbles when 
she saw for the first time a boy spinning a top. 
| *O mamma,” she exclaimed, with delight, ‘just 
| see that whirl-bubble!” 


Archie went on, 








| long? 


After a | | Upon for a large company ? 


| 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. ‘ 


1. 
MARCH PI. 


Hitw grisnhu sdinw dan lygmoo sisek 
Hte krda dan butsbnro nertiw side ; 
Rfa-ffo, nnuees Sprngi yantilt scire 
Gnibidd rhe silteera de hii esria; 


Chmra! DYARAB ROTAYL, 
2 
PROVERB PUZZLE. 


Take one word from each of the following sayings 

connect them together to form the answer, 
which is an old-time saying 
relating to the first of the 
spring months, 


1. “So many mists in March 
‘ you see » So many frosts 
in May will be. 
“No weather is ill if the 
winds be still.’ 
3. When Adam delved and 
Eve spun, where was 
then the gentleman?” 
“April and May are the 
key of the whole year. 
5. “Make hay while the sun 
shines.’ 
“Make the vine poor and 
it will make you rich” 
(i. e. prune off the 
branches). 
7. “Good clothes last for a 


season, Dut a good he art 
lasts for aye. 
8. "A white Christmas ! 
makes a lean church. 
yard.” ' 
% “A man of words and 


not of deeds, is like a 
garden full of weeds.” 

“As is the mistress, so 
are the maids.” 

“If you never run in debt 
you will never know 
what a dun is.” 

COUSIN FRANK. 


3. 
KIMLESS WHEEL AND HUB 
1 
x * 2 
* * * 
* ‘ * 
* 9 * 
16 1 
Twewe D ll * 3 
4 i 
> BB * 
* # 
* . * 
6 * 1 
5 
lto 9. To redden in the face. 
2to 10. To expiate. 
3to LL. A large stream. 
4to 12. A useful metal. 
5 to 18. Fantastic. 
6 to 14. A Hebrew name, 


me aning “Light of the 
Lord.’ 
7 to 1. 
8 to 16. 


To slide. 

To train by exercise. 
Perimeter of wheel: the 

name of an English author 

ess who died on March 9, 


Ins. The hub: the name 
of a planet, discovered on 
March 13, 1781. Cc Bh 


4. 
SEASONABLE ANAGRAMS. 


1. N. let ten die. 

As thus ye drove. 

When sad, aad ye. 

Ruthy sold hay. 

Fay dig rood. 

A turned essay. 
H. A. 


Sm Soe 


6. 


Conundrums. 


When is a man a fish? 
When he is ailing (a ling). 

Why is a full-grown man 
of integrity as much under 
the rule of the head-master 
of the academy as he was 
when he attended school 
there? Because his prin 
ciple — ipal) keeps him 
from doing wrong. 

What tax should be abol 
ished? The tacks placed in 
the schoolmaster’s chair. ' 

What pens are used without ink? Pig-pens. 

What tents are the pleasantest to live in? Com 
petence (compe-tents). 

What night is three hundred and thirty-six hours 
A fortnight. 

What kind of cake aay | never be depended 
A shortcake. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Jack the giant killer. 
2. “Be sure you are right then go ahead.’ 
. “Make a wrong step and down you go.” 
. “Words may pass but blows fall heavy.” 
. “Lying rides on debt’s back.’ 
. “A tooth that aches is a bad tenant.” 
‘Hope is the dream of the poor man.” ‘ 
. “Spare the rod and spoil the child.” 
. “Dead men tell no tales.” 
9. “A man may be wise yet not speak Latin.’ 
10. “The other party is always to blame.” 


RiGht, wrOng, blOws, riDes, acHes, drEam, 
spAre, taLes, LaTin, otHer. Good health. 


PUSHES 


3. Morris. Allen. Rossetti. Cranch. Hildreth. 

4. Beers ets 
ExpPL0O E 8 
None8svcwei 
TENON 8S AW 
sBeuvwcorvreoorRtk Sf 
Nu R TURE D 
ScULLION 
BBE@A VATS 
ARSENAL 8 
S AKRA BA WN D 
Se Fae atW; te 
ne @ 22-8 Fe 

* See Lippincott’s Gazetteer. 

5. March. 
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HOME CRITICs. 


“Lily Martin’s room is a perfect bower,” a girl | 
friend declares enthusiastically. ‘The window. 
shelves are filled with flowers in flower-pots that | 
she has decorated herself; and there is an em- | 
broidered coverlet on her bed, and painted tiles in 
her fireplace, and she has done a motto from 
Shakespeare in Kensington stitch on the curtain 
to her bookcase, and another on her mantel 
draperies. 

“She has the portraits of all her intimate friends 
hung on the walls in painted frames, and a painted 
text above her bed and plaques and pictures and 
sketches almost covering the walls. 

“And there is a special shelf where she always 
keeps candy, or vanilla wafers or something of 
that sort ready to treat the girls, Set out in such 
dainty china that it’s as much a delight to see as to 
taste. 

“Lily always asks the girls up into her own 
room, it’s so much cozier and prettier than the 
parlor; and the sitting-room is sure to have half a 
dozen of the younger Martins in it playing and 
chattering, and generally Mrs. Martin is mending | 
stockings there besides. 

“Lily stays up-stairs a great deal; she says she | 
likes to be among her own belongings, where | 
everything is orderly and dainty and just the way | 
she wants it. I’m sure I can’t wonder. All the | 
rest of the house is entirely commonplace and | 
inartistic, and Lily’s taste is so exquisite and her | 
artistic sensibilities are so acute.” 

Lily Martin is one of many. It is natural fora 
young girl to wish her own particular part of the 
house to be as dainty and pleasing as she can 
make it. The prettier it is the better, and the 
more fully its little appointments and adornments 
express her personality, the more interesting it 
will be. But if the daughter of the house has 
taste and skill, surely the whole house should 
benefit thereby. If her sense of artistic harmony 
is really acute and correct she will perceive this, 
and will not desire to shut herself up in the single 
beautiful corner of an unbeautiful home. 

Neither is it a fair division of labor that the 
daughter’s fingers should be busied with paint 
brushes and embroidery silks alone, while her 
mother’s handle boot-thread, basting spools and 
darning-needles. She should do her share of the 
disagreeable tasks. But often the mother would 
honestly prefer to assume the larger portion of 
such work, which habit has made easy to her, if 
the artistic daughter would but devote her talent 
to beautifying the house. 

“I can buy my daughter’s work at a fair,” said 
a lady recently, “and I often admire it in the 
houses of her friends. But I never own any of it 
myself. She thinks she can paint me something 
when she has finished May’s engagement cup, or 
Rose’s wedding present, or Amy’s fan. But as 
svon as they are done there comes some other | 
outside work, and | have to wait once more 
because I am her mother and any time will do.” 

It is usually mere thoughtlessness or careless- 
ness that thus places the claims of friends and 
fancy fairs above those of home. Sometimes there | 
is mingled with this a desire for the praise of 
acquaintances, which seems to mean more than | 
that of the family, to which the young artist i 
become accustomed. 

But after all, to satisfy one’s own family is more | 
delightful than to please outsiders; to help make | 
home lovely to the eye as well as the heart of | 
every inmate is the sweetest and most honorable 
task an artistic girl can achieve. 

“I thought 1 cared only for the praise of com- 
petent critics,” confessed a maiden of some talent 
to a friend, “but when I heard my little brother 
bragging about me to another small boy who 
knew even less of art than he did, I found I was | 
mistaken. I had thought when I painted Tom a 
cup and saucer for his birthday that it was prob- 
ably a waste of time, as he would care very little 
for it and it would soon be broken; but he thinks 
the world of it. He shows it off to all his new | 
acquaintances and warns them not to handle it, 
and when he has sufficiently impressed them with | 
awe of its preciousness he marches them around | 
the house and displays the rest of my handiwork, 
and explains what a wonderful sister he is blessed | 








with. It’s ridiculous—but it’s lovely!” 


* 
> 





PRINCESS AND MINSTREL. 


William Wilberforce, writing to Hannah More in | 
1820, says: “In consequence of a very civil mes- 
sage from the Duchess of Kent | waited on her 
this morning. She received me with her little girl 
on the floor by her side, with her playthings, of 
which I soon became one.” 

The little princess—she is now a great-grand- 
mother, and is known to the world as Queen 
Victoria—longed for companions of her own age; 
and a delightful anecdote is related in illustration 
of this. 

As the youthful princess took great delight in 
music, her mother sent fora noted child performer 
of the day called Lyra, to amuse her with her 
remarkable performances on the harp. 

On one occasion, while the young musician was 
playing one of her favorite airs, the Duchess of 
Kent, perceiving how deeply her daughter’s atten- 
tion was engrossed with the music, left the room 
for a few moments. 

When she returned she found the harp deserted. 
The heiress of England had beguiled the jivenile 
minstrel from her instrument by the display of her 
toys, and the children were discovered seated side 
by side on the hearth-rug in a state of high enjoy- 
ment, surrounded by the princess’s playthings, 
from which she was making the most liberal 
selections for the acceptance of poor little Lyra. 
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For all purposes of a pain-reliever, for both in- 
ternal and external use, ‘“‘Brown’s Household Panacea” 








is highly recommended. Price, 25 cents. (Adv. 
E i] es ENTERTAIN- 
SPHAERTS, BU COUES,, ENTER TAs: 


ont. Athie cigs, Gonaastios and 
Ma ic. eriptive ta 103 ue sent Free. 
oh E DEWITT PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


STAMPS 300 mixed, Australian, etc., 10c.; 
10 varieties, Argentine, india, 
Porto _— Russia, ete., with nice Album, 10c.; 
2 15 unused, 10e.; 12 Africa, 10c.; 15 
Asia, 10c. , oh illustrated list, etc., free. Agents 
wanted.40 p.c.com. F.P.Vine ent,Chatham,N.Y. 


| EASTMAN COLLECE, Povenkerrsir, N. Y. 
offers both sexes the best advantages for a practic al 
| business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
| the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
| assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
| raphy taught, Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 


KS BICYCLES 


tt iris 6 to 10,......-...-+ $25 
Li tle —_ guns to i ‘eh ‘0 <0 


New York. 

















Favorit B in. wheels boys < JT yi 
cininsée Rie Lah we —_—- 


me! 


DoH et mecrte, I 


SEND $5.00 


And we will 
send you by express our A uto- 
matic Time Damper Regula- 
tor for opening the drafts of 
Steam, Hot Water or Hot Air | 
Heaters at any time in the} 
morning. Every clock | 
warranted. Our reference | 

for financial standing,any bank 
in Mass. Address, J, A. Lakin & Co., Westfield,Mass. 


Ladies, if you wish to dress well at moderate cost, 
write for our Winter 


FASHION CATALOGUE 


Illustrating the NEWs EST FARIS STYLES in 
what to wear at est Ne York et 


by Tiss ‘SENT FREE! 


Mahler Bros., 501-503 Gth Ave., New York. 


IT IS NOT ECONOMY 
To buy Cheap Shoes 
ie 


that lose their shape in the first wetting. 


WAIN’S 
OLID 
ERVICEABLE 
HOES 


(REGISTERED TRADE-MARK.) 


cost no more than other sood shoes, bat last 
longer and retain re peyt e; For sale by all 
jour town send 


dealers. If you cannot bu 
nd we oa arrange with 


us the address of your Genito 
J. F.SWAIN & CO., Lynn, Mass. 


RKWOOD, MILLE 




























him to our mutual advantage. 














(IN SMEER INDIA LINONS 


go No> PROV, 
CROCK LAWNS &BATISTE «=A S 
OR pot PRINTED EFFECTS Wasnin? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST — 


BARBOUR’S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. © 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to | 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


The Dingee & Conard Co’s 


ROSES 


Are on Their Own Roots, and Thrive 
where Others Fail. 
We are (and have been for years) the largest 
Rose growers in America. Mail trade is 
our great specialty. Wherever the mail goes, 
the Dingee & Conard Roses are at home. 
Our NEW GUIDE for 1892 is now ready, 
Better and handsomer than ever. It describes up- 
wards of 2,co0 Roses, Bulbs, Hardy Plants and 
Seeds ; offers many Exclusive Novelties, and points 
the way to success with flowers, Free on request. 


pha Cicero aad Seasons West 1 aROVE, Pa. 


Tue“ MATCHLESS"™ ae 


RepeatinGa Air Ri-ve 


“CHAMPION” AIR C. CARBINE, $1.50 


send fort Ook on Wh ai@umn meas, aie — 


ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO.,CHICAGO,U.S.A. | 




























AS 100 PerCent pean on myCorsets, 
AGEN Brushes, Curlers and Specialties. Somates 
Free. Write now. Dr. Bridgman, 373 Broadway, N.Y. 











of “An Owl oss to wor! 
it, Ingalls’ book of stitches and 32-p) PP 
Catalogue of bays ing Outfits, etc., all 
bg 2c, stam 2c.) Address, 

J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box Y 


MOUTH ORGAN. ( Chart and 
circular free. Will teach a tune in 
ten minutes. Send 2-cent stamp for 
Catalogue of Musical Instruments. 

. wanted. Mention this paper. 
Music N NOVELTY Co., Detroit, Mich. 


~ GOLD-SILVER-NICKEL PLATING. 


A trade easily learned ; costs little to start. I will furnish 
ee and give work in 7 payment. Circulars free. 
Address F. LOWEY Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 


MPLETE, 4 aiphabets rubber type, type holder, bottle In- 
lelible Ink, Ink Pad and Tweezers. Put up in neat box with 
jirections for teed. Worth 50c. Best 


use. 
a Soa, ate same in | mines, 
hour.Sent LS. 15e;2 for 25c,Cat. free. 
R.H. INGRRSOL. L & BRO.65CortlandtSt.N.Y.Cit 


We will send you a fringed linen Tidy 
TIDY TIDY TK 

















A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT. 


0 ot an nches can be made with our package of 60 | 
pond Silk and Satin pieces,asst’d ares ootors, _ 3 | 


5 packs, $1.00. Silk Plush and Velvet, ~— 5 
asst'd colors, 50c. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, title J, ss e% 


Do Your Own PRINTING! 


Card Press $3. Circular Press $8. Small 
r Press 
nh rules. 


to the fattory. KELSEY & C0., Meriden, Ci 


LEAD PENCILS. 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 
are the best. Send 16 —_- for samples worth double 
the money. Send once and then buy of your 
stationer. DIXON CRUCTB E co., Jer sey City, N. J. 














Solid Gold, $1 95 
p—N Send stamp Saas Eye-test. 

Ze) \—S KEENE OPT. CO., 
MY WIFE Saray artic canes 
$12.00 frre eh he aseain. Satted 


1301 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 

working, reliable, finely finished, adapted to 

heavy work, with a complete set of the latest improved 


attachments free. machine | guaranteed for 5 
years. Buy direct from our factory, and save dealer’s 
rofit. Send for FRE TATA LOGUE. 


iad ‘OXFOR 
MFC. CO., Box Ny Chicago, Ill. 


Send 10c. for sample package and terms 
to Agents for the sale of these buttons. 
No needle needed to put a on, and 
they sell to eve age A like _ it cakes. 
Big mover, made li ng them. Try 
teen ). Ingram, Holyoke, Mass. 
STAFFORD’S STENCIL 
COMBINATIONS. _Each set 
tan 
figures, ink and brush. Will 
send Ue prepaid to any address 


on receipt of price. 
a Nn) 3¢ in 80, 
6 nse STEN BIMATION) din set detnset 2 a0. 
ARTHU: R STA ORD, 35 Beekman 8 reet, New w York. z 
This is the most beau- 
tifal new ROSE oi 
A B A N the year which we give 
@ ENTIRELY FREE 
you are interested 
i Mitte sr forour, PA AROOUE 
offered. IT WILL PAY YOU, write now. 
ROBT. SCOTT & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE GENUINE — 
Are 
ACKSON wace 
Only by 
Corset sacesos 
Waists ss: 
Mich, 




































Corset Co, 
There are many imitations but no good substitutes. 
If your Dealer hasn’t them, write the Manufacturers. 
Astrac tive and 
Arsenical. 
Factory pr petess. —. 
rtme’ 
ayia. “Goods ~~ = 
any part of the U.S. A very large line of a 
for 8 ¢ eee postage. Papers without gold, 4c to ke Go 
Papers, 5¢ ssed 


. to lic. Elegant Embo: Gold a oe 


to %e.’ Borders, all w ridths to match, in proportion. 
The Providence Wall 


337-339-341-343 
Westminster St., 
a 


Paper House, 


PAPER 


Fashionable Hair. 


We will mail to reliable 
parties throughout the United 
States for approval. The new 
est styles an 
lowest prices. No money re 
quired until they are received. 
No He eee to a g ‘oods if 
unsatisfactory. Sen for circ. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington St., 
ston, Mass. 





Good “ THE EATS PAPER MERCHANT 
Paper sells the sraste the 
Gold } neg 

Papers oe 


WALL. PAPER 


ou have anys pee Lone ot fn 


ble ag send 10c¢ 


ae rakes Wr teense 












ED 


atalogue Free ttc 
38 YEARS. 700 


The STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


PAINESVILLE, Lake Co., OHIO. 


ROSESP#ES 


THEY GROW--THEY BLOOM. 


describing one of the 
complete stocks iu the U. S. 


ACRES. 25 GREENHOUSES. 


$44 tting | 
tsa 2 2 Stamps f for 






best of goods at | 


MARCH 10, 1892. 

q . Agents wanted for the very best sheets 
STs ST gue 7 tom. PUTNAM BROS., Lewiston, Me. 

9 The best, 

Coc Ss surest,cleanest 

nd_ cheapest 





remedy for corns 
and bunions ever 
produced. Easily 
applied —give im- 
mediate relief — 
afford absolute 
comfort. A pack- 
age of the Corn 


Corn. ana 


Bunion 
Shields *:.::.": ." 


SHIELDS sent, prepaid, on receipt of 10 cents. 


The Corn Shields are made large and small. In 
ordering, state size wanted. 


POROUS PLASTER CO., 274 Canal Street, New York. 


RRS 
<0 


vawttso 


LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 
AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send % cents 
stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
SAS. S. & CO., Chicago. 
SPEOIAL-—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society 
Waltz) sent FREE | to anyone sending us three wrappers 
of Shandon Soap. 





























“a _ WORTH AG A GUINEA A BOx.” A BOX. i 


SPECIAL 


ae _ IT IGE. re- 


ue 

. “BEECHAM’S PILLS 

will in future for the United 
States be covered witha 


uickly Soluble, 
AI 


easant Coating, 
completely disguising the 
taste of the Pill without in any 
way impairing its efficacy. 


Price 25 cents a Box. 
New York Depot 365 Canal Street. 


Kennedy’s 
Medical Discovery 


Takes hold in this order: 
Bowels, 

Liver, 

Kidneys, 

Inside Skin, 
Outside Skin, 


Driving everything before it that ought to be out. 


You know whether you ned 


it or not. 
| Sold by every druggist, and manufactured by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 


ROXBURY, MASS. 


| R- LYON’s 


























Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
lutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 2% cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers, or mailed on receipt of Ania 


ork 





Address Dr. LW. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New 








DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the ; 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 














MARCH 10, 1892. 








UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


A charity concert Was to be given on shipboard, 
says the author of “A Winter Cruise in Summer 
Seas,” but on the appointed day the wind and sea 
rose, and almost every passenger succumbed to 
sea-sickness. So rough did it become that men 
and women lay prone in the cabin, clutching at 
any “visible means of support,” in order to escape 
being hurled against the walls. All day long had 
the manager of the concert, paper and pencil in 
hand, been cruising about, interviewing invalids 
for particulars of the work they proposed doing 
for the entertainment. 


One minute he might be seen, arm about a stay, 
trying to make a note on a paper, which would 
suddenly jump up and poke the pencil in his eye. 
Then hé would be grappling with a saloon chair, 
which would dash at him and fell him to the floor. 
A little later one might see him and a possible 
performer brought together in a way to make them 
hosom enemies. 

This concert agent, having by a series of athletic 
exercises reached the piano, thus addressed the | 
nudience: 

“Ladies and gentlemen” 
sut down on the music stool): “I regret to inform 
you that circumstances over which” (here his head 
struck the piano) ‘“‘she has = control deprive us 
of the pleasure of havi “yt fiss ——’s son The 
doctor tells me also that Miss and her father 
having this morning fallen down the companion- 
ladder, the young lady has felt rather below par, 
and must be excused.’ 

Here he clutched at the music on the piano. 

“Miss , who was to have sung ‘Put me in my 
little bed,’ finds she has no excuse for the song, as 
she has not yet got up. Mr. is present, and 
prepared to play the violin if any gentleman will 

<indly hold it for him, as he requires one hand to 
steady himself.” 

Here he grabbed at a friend’s hair. 

“The gentlemen down for recitations are all 
present, but the noise caused by the wind renders 
reciting difficult, so the captain has lent his 
speaking-trumpet, by the aid of which we hope to 
be able to hear them.’ 

He then produced the trumpet, at the sight of 
which an impetuous scramble was made for the 
doors 


(here he unexpectedly 











+ 
i ane 





HE LET IT ALONE. 

Some one who writes in the New York Herald 
has been receiving a temperance lecture ina liquor 
saloon, a lecture, too, from the proprietor himself. 
It is worth passing along, for the benefit of those 
who have been, or who may be, tempted into such 
places. The proprietor quietly remarked, ‘I know 
the taste of the stuff, but I have not touched a 
glass of liquor for five years.” 

I looked at the speaker in astonishment. He is 
proprietor of two large saloons, and I could have 
sworn that | had seen him drink many times with 
his customers—more than once, I am ashamed to 
say, With myself. If you asked him to drink, he 
would reach for a bottle and pour himself out a 
generous portion. 

I could not understand what he meant, therefore, 
by his present statement, but he was in a enial 
mood, and I felt sure that he would expiain the 
mystery. 

“When I was in Ireland—God bless her!” said | 
he, “I used to drink my drop along with the rest 
of the boys. But when I came to this country and | 
went to Keeping bar, I looked about me a bit; = | 

says I to myself, ‘Pat, if you’re going to succeed at 
this business, or indade at any other, you must let 
your own poison alone.’ And I made a pledge 
which | have always kept.” 

‘But [ have seen you drink lots of times,” said I. 

“Oh, you have, have you?” he answered, laugh- 
ing softly. “Well, have a drop with me.” 

fe pulled out a bottle which looked as if it 
contained any ordinary liquor. It was the one he 
always drank from. 

I poured out a finger or so and drank it. Whew! 
Molasses and water! Nothing else. Regular 
stage liquor, as harmless as milk. 

I thought the man would die of laughter, and I | 
laughed with him. 

“Don’t givg me away,” he said. 


“No,” said I. But after I left his saloon it | 





occurred to me that the liquor-dealer had been | 


preaching a pretty strong temperance sermon. 

And yet there are hundreds of men in the same 
business who “never drink their own poison,” as 
he pleasantly put it. 


—2o— 
NOT SLANG. 


Opinions differ widely as to what constitutes 
slang, but Miss Alvira Spears of Windby had her 
own ideas on that subject, as on every other, 
and what anybody else thought was of little con- 
sequence to her. One afternoon she had been out 
making calls, and on her return, with an expression 
of much displeasure in her face, she dropped into 
a chair by the kitchen table, at which her meek 
younger sister was standing. 


“What seems t’ be th’ matter now, Alviry?” 
inquired timid little Mrs. Hutchins, cautiously. 

‘I’ve ben down t Sary M ullens’ 8, an’ that stuck- 
up little piece of a cousin 0’ hers from Nashuy is 
there vis’tin’,” replied Miss Spears in an acid tone. 

“i never could bear her—little for’ard chit!” 

“What did she say that was out o’ th’ 
asked Mrs. Hutchins. 

“Why, she was runnin’ on, kind o’ makin’ sport 
0’ country talk, an’ so on,” said Miss Spears, her 
face flushing still deeper red at the remembranc e, 
“an’ I thought ’twould be full’s well t’ take her 
down a peg. So I mentioned that w’th all our 
faults o’ speech there was one thing we country 
folks was free from, an’ that was slang, which 1 
said I’'d noticed figgered pooty well in th’ talk o’ 
many that come fr’m large places 

= meant it for a hit at her, for she’s allus usin’ 
slang, an’ teachin’ it t’ Sary’s boys, whenever she 
comes here. But if you il lieve me, she jest 
looked at me kind o’ smilin’, an’ says she, ‘I don’t 
want t? be rude or contradick, Miss Spears, but 
seems t me I’ve heard people here say t ings that 
would be called slang anywhere else! 

— was most struck dumb, but I gethered myself 
up, an’ asked her, ‘Sech as what?’ but she said she 
—— t partic’ larize,’ she guessed. 

ie up an’ come home, she madded me so,” 
said Miss Spears, pulling viciously at her bonnet. 


Way?” 


strings as she untied them. “Course th’ gal 
couldn’t think of a namable thing folks ‘round 


here say that e’d be called slang, not for a minute! 
\nd I must say,” ended Miss Spears, as she rose 
to put away her shawl and bonnet, “I must say 
I've had sass ’nough fr’m that gal b’ fore now; but 
I never had sech slack sass, never!” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPAN ION. 








White Teeth.—“Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth. [ Adv. 





Barnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation 
for promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of 
the human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and 
rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as 
bear’s grease, etc., it is a cooling vegetable oil, extreme- 
ly agreeable and cleanly. [Adv, 





N “order to bring our , Lawn Mow- 
ers to your attention, we will 





send one of our 1982 Celluloid 
Writing Pads, equally suitable for 
use at home or school, to any one 
who mentions THE YOUTH’s COMPAN 
10N and sends 18 cents to pay ex 
penses of forwarding. 
Chadborn & Coldwell Mfg. Co., 

NEWBURGH, N. Y. 

Largest Manufacturers of Lawn 


Companion 
Readers. Mowers in | the World. 


ASK HIM FOR IT. 


Who? Your Furnisher. For what? Why, the 


CENTURY~Brack 


The most sensible suspender because it keeps its elastic 
ity to the end. If he does not keep it send 50 cents or 
31.00 for plain or silk figured pair. 


BAGGY KNEES positively Remedied 

with the Greely Pant 

Sereccher. The simplest, quickest and 

Applied in 10 seconds. Mailed for 

25e. per pair. Nickeled, 5@c. post-paid. 
CHESTER SUSPENDER CoO., 

= 10 Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 

Now open and on active sale, our full 
assortment of French Challies. Over 
three hundred new designs in choicest 
art- printings — Filbert dots, Quadrille 
dots, Nail-heads, Sprays, Buds, Clusters 
and Nosegays, in the natural colors of the 
flowers. 

Also the tollowing new Spring Dress 
Goods: 

200 pieces Chevron Suiting at 50 cents 
per yard; Cheviots, in 12 new styles, at 
50 cents per yard; Wide-Wale French 

iagonals at 75 cents per yard; All-Woo 
Diagonals at 75 cents p d; All-Wool 
Cork-Screw 75 cents per yard ; ; and other 
attractions in reliable Dress Goods, from 
40 cents to $1.00 per vard. 


Samples of these or any other Dress 
Goods cheerfully sent on request. 


James MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Youth’s 














epeant TO BUILD? 


f so, see Books 4 and 5 
HOUSES AND COTTAGES 
ize, 8x1oin. Contains New De- 
Signs, New Styles. No. 4 has a: de 
Signs from $150 up to $1500. 
contains 59 designs costing oe - 
ef $xs0o, many $180 up to 
. $2 each, or the two t. so 
Ds. HOPKINS, Architect, 

17 Aldrich Block, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 



















Before the cause of con- 
sumption was known (that 
was only a few years ago) 
we did not know how Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil did 
so much good in consumption 
and in the conditions that 
lead to consumption, 

The explanation is inter- 
esting. We send it free in 
a book on CAREFUL LIVING. 


Scott & Bowns, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 


BABYS BLOOD AND SKIN. 


Cleansed and purified of every humor, eruption, 
and disease by the celebrated 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


These great skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies 
afford immediate relicf in the 
most torturing of Itching and 
Burning Eczemas and other itch- 
ing, scaly, crusted, and blotchy 
skin and scalp diseases, permit 
rest and sleep, and poiut to a 
permanent and economical (be- 
cause most speedy) cure when 
the best phy sicians and all other 
remedies fail. Thousands of 

ateful testimonials attest their wonderful, un 
ailing, and incomparable eflicacy. Sold every- 
where. Potter DruG AND CHEM. CoRP., Boston. 
“ All About the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” mailed free. 


BABY’ 








Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Cuticura Soap. Absolutely pure. 


HOW MY SIDE ACHES ! 


Aching Sides and Back, Hip, Kidney, 
and Uterine Pains, and Rheumatism re- 
lieved in one minute by the Cuticure 
Anti-Pain Plaster. The first and onl: 

instantaneous pain-killing, strengthening plaster 











CHOICE ROSES AT 5 Cts. 








OUR RAINBOW COLLECTION 





OF 20 ROSES FOR SI. 


















color. 


Try aset. 2 Chry 

flowered and sce: ated. $1. I 
Seeds, all different kinds, on 
—_ we all Seeds, mailed for 8c. 





stamps. 


elegant — of tawn. 


= Roe Gontier, lovely dark red. 
ght carmine. 

pion Cochet, a great rose, in en all the time. 
known as the ‘‘queen of roses.” 
bloom. Mad. de W atteville, the Deautiful Tulip rose. 
Mermet, 4 great garden rose. 
cluster 
Star of Gold, wil! produce the most yellow buds and roses. 
long buds, carmine and coppery yellow. 


We will alac cond our Iron Clad Collection of 12 Hardy Roses, all different colors, $1. 
a, all prize winners, $1. 

different kinds, $1. 40 
Our handsome illustrated 96-page Catalogue, describing above Roses, 
Don’t order your Roses, Piants or Seeds before seeing our 


The roses we send are on their own roots, from 10 to 15 
inches high, and will bloom freely this summer either in 
pots or planted in yard. Please examine the below list of 20 
hoice fragrant monthly roses, and see if you can duplicate 
Athem anywhere for an amount so small as $1. They are 
early all new kinds. 

Duchess of Albany, the best pink rose by far ever introduced. The 
le, pure ivory white. Vi Fol 


Tue List 


ant fawn 





Nosy 
» the best rich crimson rose. rancis| ka ‘Kruger, 
Pearl of the A. deep golden ye 

Mons. Furtado, lemon 
Beauty of Stapleford, 
Sunsct, beautiful shades of saffron and tawn. ad. 


rola, double pure white. 


rance, 

lake, pure white, always in 
Catherine 
|. Joseph Schwartz, blooms in 

. of Wootton, intense, fiery scarlet. 
-uctole, 


very elegant. Souv 


16 Geraniums, double and single 
packets choice Flower 


We can save you money. We have all the new Begonias, C hrysanthemums, Geraniums., Roses, etc. 





GOOD & REESE CO., Box 50, Champion City Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio, 








600 SONG 


Words 


AND u 
Music 


Not 10c. each, but the entire 600 in one book of 256 pages for 10c. We pay 


10 CENTS! 








131 


Pears’ 
Soap 


Agreeable soap for the hands 


is one that dissolves quickly, 


washes quickly, rinses quickly, 
the skin 
It is Pears’. 


and_ leaves soft and 


comfortable. 
Wholesome soap is one that 


attacks the dirt but not the liv- 


ing skin. 


| 


It is Pears’. 
Econoinical soap is one that a 
touch of cleanses. And this is 
Pears’. 
All sorts of stores sell it, espe- 
cially all 


people use it. 


druggists ; sorts of 





ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 

when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 


stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 


commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c, and 
#1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 








postage. No such bar- | 


gain ever offered before. Remember, all the words and music of 600 songs vor 10c. Send atonce. | 


| First love Juanita 
‘isher 


Fisher's child 


Araby's daughter} — Herrin 
Baby mine 


aan 
Bachelor's fare Seade Jinks 





slue-eyed Mary 


Jeparted days 
Dermot Astore 
Jing. dong bell 


n my cottage 
n the starlight 


imo-er ed - ly 
wish you well 


lue tail 








Johnny Sands 
Jolly darkey 


roken yoke 
ruce’s address 
ryan O'Lynn 

uy a broom 
Am I still beloved ? 
Barney Brallaghan 

Battle of Otterburne 
Belle ob Baltimore 
Birds in the night 
Birth of St. Patrick 
Black-eyed Susan 
Brose and butter 
Castles i intheair | 
Cheer, b« oys, cheer 
Chevalier’ 3 lament 
Come back to Erin 
Come, let's to bed 


‘airy tempter 
‘arewell ladies 
Farmer's boy Johnny Boker 
‘inigan’s wake Jolly raftsman : Mary 
Comin’ thro’ the rye | Grave of Napoleon 
Coleen Bawn | Homeless to-night 
Cruelty to Johnny Home of my heart 
| Dawning of the day | Home, sweet home 
Jdown east lovers Indian's death song 
iv 














Fading, still fading | Joe ob Tennessee 
Father Abbey's will | Kitty of Coleraine 
Female auctioneer | Laird o” Cockpen 
Flying trapeze Lass 0’ Patie'’s Mill 
German fatherland | Love's old sweet so ¥ 4 
Ginger's wedding Letter in the candle 
Giysey's warning Life let us cherish 
Give a kiss to me Litt!e daisy blossom 





Send stamps or silver to 


Kathleen Aroon 
Katty darling 


uittle Sunbeam 
song-tail blue 
song, weary day 


Maggie's secret 

Maiden’s prayer 
Mary and John 
Blane 


| Love's ritornella 


Rural felicity 
Seaside cottage 
Settin’ on a rail 


Mary Morrison 
Mary of Argyle 
Mary's dream 


Old King Cole 
Old King Crow 
Old maid's ball 









Bacon and greens| Captain Megan | Flee as a bird Katy’s letter Medical student | Old Tubal Cain Shabby { genteel! 
Barbary Allen Castilian maid = Giaffer Grey kK ilfarney Mellow horn Ole g 

y iscay 4 harit; Galley slave Kuight ercant Men of Harlech | Ole pee de 
saautiful bells Clare de kitchen | Garabaldi hymn Lancashire lass Miniature O! Mr. Coon Squea 
Jeautiful Bessie | Concealment Girls and boys Lanigan’s ball Minstrel boy Our little queen Standard-bearer 
e gone dull care} Comrades Green sleeves aw Minstrel’s return Over there Standard watch 
jen Bolt Cynthia Sue yumbo chaft eonore Miss Lucy Long | Past Sweet Kitty May 
sell onto Jandy Pat | Happy thought silly Dale Miss Wrinkle Pesky Ike Sweet long ago 
sessy's mistake Janube river lighland Mary zittle barefoot Modest bac _ Pilot Swiss boy 
setsy Baker Jarby the blast luidy Ann .ittle Bo-peep Molly Bann Playmates That is Love 
sew Jearest Mac n Old Madnd uittle boy blue Molly Malone Poachers Treadmill 


Polly 
Poor old maids 
Ranordine 


| Murmuring sea 
Mush, mush 
| Musical wife 


Twilight dews 
| Vicar of Bray 
| Washing day 


obbin’ arvund Jog and gun won't be a nun | Lorelei My ain countrie | Rose ofAllandale | Watcher 
Bold privateer Jon’ tcome late | Janet's choice ottie Bell | My country »el o' Bogie fatchman 
Bonnie Dundee Jream is past | Jim along Josey Louisiana belle | My Nanuie, O! Red, red rose What Katy did 
Bonny Boat | Dream on Jim Brown sover's request National debt Request Whisper of love 
3owery gals Emerald Isle | Ji im crack corn subby Dine | Nelly Gray Resolve Widow Malone 
rave old oak Sureka Jim Crow Lucy Neal | No one to love Robin Adair Willie Reil 

rian born aver of thee | Johnnie Cope Maggie Lauder | Not married yet | Robinson Crusoe Wounded hussar 


Yankee doodle 
Ye merry birds 
Zeilma Lee 
| Zip Coon 
Rock-a-bye baby 
Schweet little Katy 
Simon the cellarer 
Solomon's temple 
Star of Bethlehem 
Star of the evening 
‘Ten little niggers 
Three blind mice 
"Tis midnight hour 
Twig on Shillelah 
Virginia rose-bud 


And 328 others. 


O baby mine 
Old arm-chair 
Old Grimes 
Old Joe 
Little don of Spain 
Little fishermaiden 
Little Maggie May 
Little Miss Muffet 
Looney Mactwolter 


Rollicking rams 
Rosa Lee 
Rose of Alland le 
Roslin castle 
My old Aunt Sally 
Old Dan Tucker 
Old Ireland forever 
Old kitchen clock 
Old oaken bucket 
Old Rosin the beau 
| Origin of the harp 
Over the mountain 
Picayune Butler 
Polly, wolly, doodle 
Poor married man 
ueer Little man 
Quilting.party 


Maggie by my side 
Marsellaise hymn 
Mary of Tipperary 
My little lost Irene 
My mother's bible 
My pretty pear! 

My pretty yaller gal 


MUSICAL GALAXY, 408 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. | 


gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO.,, 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 














This excellent variety is distinguished from all 
others by its large stiff stalks, as shown in the engrav- 
ing. standing up like a treo without gee of ty xind, 


| very abundantly of la to 
| matoes, very smooth, and of fine av vor ec is ex. 
| tremely early and entirely free from rot ; the leaves 
are very = and of a very dark green, almost black, 
he plant very ornamental as well as useful. 


| FINCH’S EVERGREEN CUCUMBER 


A very handsome variety of superior qualit 
| and crisp, of a dark green color, growing from 1 to ‘3 
inches in length, and immensely productive. 


| FINCH’S SURE HEAD CABBAGE 





Is all head and sure to head. Very uniform in 
c1z0, firm and fine in \ ~~ excelient in quality ;apd 

‘os good keeper, Alfred Rose, of Penn Yan, 

« Grew a head which m...| 64 pounds. 

‘ 


¢?~I will send a Packet each of Tomato, Cucumber 
and Cabbage, with my I!!u strated Catalogue, for only 
| 26 cents in Silver or 28 cents in Stamps. 


FIVE CINNAMON VINES FREE 


rapid growing Vine, with its beautiful heart - 

shaped leaves, glossy green peculiar foliage, and deli- 
cate white blossoms, omittin a delicious cinnamon 
fragrance, will grow from 10) to 30 feet in a single 
season, and fr covering Arbors, Screens and Ver- 
andas is wapews a rival. I will send § BULES 
FREE, and _— to every person sending me 
25 cents for t we Tree Tomato Collection, 
=e bulbs wi vt ‘prod uce 6 Beautiful Vines exactly 
e same i ry respect as I ie been selling for 

| One Dollar. "Address plainly 


| FRANK FINCH,(Box C)CLYDE,N 

Every person sending SILVER for th his wey 

| tion will receive extra a packet of the Mansfield 

Tomato (also known as the Prize) which has been 

n over nine feet in heighth, beari = as good 
quality. weighing from one to two ~~ L. 























GUITAR or BANJO self-taught without notes 
with Howe’s Charts, § cts. set. Circular 
free. E, E. Howg, 187 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub. 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the pepe. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books uniess your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


‘HE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
HOT-WATER BAGS. 


The efficacy of hot water in inflammatory condi- 
tions can hardly be overrated. To a limited extent 
its value has long been known. Our mothers and 
grandmothers made use of woollen cloths dipped 
in hot water in some forms of inflammation. At 
present the worth of this remedy in almost all 
forms of pain is generally recognized by the 
medical profession. 

Hot cloths, however, are not convenient of appli- 
cation in many cases. They are apt to wet the 
clothing, and they soon cool and require repeated 
dipping. The rubber bag is in every respect 
superior. Once brought to the proper tempera- 
ture, the heat is long retained; it is neat, and in 
every way easy of application. 

Every family in the country, as well as in the 
city, should have at least one ready for any 
emergency. Says the Medical Mirror : 

“As a profession, we do not sufficiently appre- 
ciate hot-water bags. The amount of comfort in 
one of them cannot be known except from actual 
experience. There should be, if possible, half a 
dozen bags of various sizes in the sick-room, easy 
of access and ready for use.” 

Rubber bags are also of great value in cold 
weather for persons of weak circulation. They 
are much superior as foot-warmers to heated soap- 
stones. ‘To many an aged person such a bag placed 
against the back in hed is exceedingly agreeable 
and soothing. 

The same bags may also be of great service in 
cases of high fever, if partly filled with pounded 
ice or ice-cold water. Placed along the spine and 
at the base of the brain, or around the head, they 
rapidly reduce the temperature and soothe the 
patient. Generally, however, ice-bags are made 
of thinner and more delicate rubber. A writer in 
the magazine above mentioned says: 

“Once when I had gone ten miles into the country, 
and had happened to carry with me one of these 
little bags, I brought it into immediate requisition 
on a patient with a temperature of one hundred 
and six degrees, whose head was rioting in pain. 

“Before I left the house he declared that he would 
not take ten thousand dollars for the relief pro- 
duced by the simple rubber bag half-filled with 
ice.”’ 

~ 
For the Companion. 


PAINLESS CURE. 


I once knew a delightful family of grown folks 
and children who succeeded in correcting their 
little errors in English by means of eternal vig- 
ilance and an individual piece of string. A visiting 
friend suggested the “cure,” and joined them in 
trying it. Each person was pledged to watch the 
others as well as himself, and all were under 
solemn compact ‘not to get their feelings hurt.” 

The piece of twine that each person wore in his 
buttonhole served the double purpose of public 
disgrace and private tally. One knot stood fora 
blunder, and five knots called for a cent for the 
poor-box. 

It was wonderful how fast cents grew to be 
dollars. No one was spared, and no one shirked 
his “knot,” however often he might be required to 
tie one. 

Of course nothing so unpardonable as a double 
negative was ever to be heard in this bright circle, 
nora misplaced “shall” or “will.” But “it don’t” 
and “he don’t” and the deceptive “aint” used up 
the children’s strings at the rate of twenty ,or 
thirty knotsa day. “I’m not sure but what it is” 
and “I haven’t but one”’—instead of “that it is,” 
and “have but one”’—gathered the elder people’s 
pennies fast. 

But one little word, which may almost be 
called a shibboleth, dividing careless from careful 
speakers everywhere, counted up more pennies 
than any other—the seemingly inoffensive word 
“real,” used as an adverb. 


| to being emphatically sorry or glad about things 


THE YOUTIDS 


real, and then half the family said in a breath that 
they were “real sorry” it wasn’t! Yet no one of 
them would have dreamed of saying he was “true 
sorry,” which amounts to the same thing. 

When once this bad English was discovered to be 
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| The Throat.—“‘Brown’'s Bronchial Troches” relieve | 
all Throat troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every e octor ays 


where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. [Adr. 


That Babies must not be fretted with coarse wool shirts 
| worn next to the tender skin. It is very unhealthy, 


an ‘ 
Itching Piles. | makes the Babies cross, sick and fretful. ‘The Silk and 


Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint Wool, all sik and fine Saxony Shirts and Bands made by 


NER & CO., Boston, are Healthy, 


ki Y » ay -eede rork y y M) cts ¥ & Co., 7 « Se hx - 
lurking among them, they proceeded to work out  pottle by mail only for # cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 | Soft, Elastic, and make the Babies healthy and happy. 


their own and one another’s salvation by means of Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. | 


Sold by First-Class Dealers Everywhere. 








the knotted string; and as they were much given 


from sunrise till bedtime, it was a very long and 
knotty road to “really sorry” or “very sorry,” and 
“really or very glad.” 

Even the girls who so carefully said “awfully 
nice” when their schoolmates said “awful good” | 


| wondered how such a blunder could have escaped i 
their notice so long. Before the end of one summer | Or varnish the wood ; but both vour best. 


they could say, without painstaking, that they were 


their error, and made the mending of it such good 


RESCUED BY A PIG. 


On an Arkansas farm lives a six months’ old | ; 
pig who deserves a share of the laurels usually 


life. The owner of the farm has a young daughter 
who has always been delicate. He gave her the 


thinking it might amuse her. She raised the little | 
animal, became much attached to it, and the two | 
played together every day that she was able to be 
out of doors. 


The other day,—the father tells the story in the 
St. Joseph News,—about five o’clock in the evening | 
I heard the horn sound from the house. I knew 
something was wrong, and I dropped my work | 
and ran. My wife said, “O Nathan, I can’t find 
Nellie anywhere! The last 1 remember seeing 
her, she was playing under the big tree by the} 
gate.” } 

It was a whole minute before I could gather up | 
my senses. Then I went and let out the pig. He | 
ran around the yard, and stopped to eat some | 
crumbs which Nellie had left under the big tree. 

All at once away he went, with his nose to the 
ground, running so fast that I could not keep up 
with him. He plunged into the woods, and I 
plunged in after him. At last he turned suddenly 
to the left, and went racing down the slope. 

My heart went down fnto my boots. At the 
bottom of the hill lay a marsh covered with a 

reen growth, and I almost knew that poor little 
Nellie had walked into it, and was drowned. 

I hurried down the hill, but at first I couldn’t see | 
anything of the pig. Around a bend in the marsh 
what do you think I saw? On the bank, with | 
his feet firmly braced, was me re. holding Nellie | 
out of the water as best he could by her clothing. 

I thought at first that she was dead, and she did 
come very near slipping away from us, but we 
finally brought her around. 


BROTHERS IN DISTRESS. 


Little Roland Q—-, an orphan who had been 
accustomed during the life of his parents to gen- 
erous nurture and even to indulgence, went after 
their death to live with an uncle, who believed in 
severe treatment of children. The boy was put at 
once upon a plain diet of oatmeal, bread and 
butter, a little meat and a carefully regulated 
allowance of fruit. 


This the poor boy regarded as next door to 
starvation ; and he ate so little that it was remarked 
in his presence that he was growing thin. 

One day his uncle took him out to walk, in the 
suburb where he lived. While they were walking, 
they met a friend of the uncle’s, who was accom- 
panied by a large greyhound. 

he boy had never seen a dog of this sort before, 
and was greatly astonished by its extraordinary 
thinness. He looked very sympathetically at the 
animal. 

“Ah,” said the dog’s owner to Roland, “you 
think he’s pretty thin, don’t you?” 

“Y-yes;” said the boy; “does he live with his 
uncle?” 

Roland’s allowance of meat was considerably 
increased after this incident, and now and then he 
was even allowed a bit of pastry. 


REMARKABLE STONE-THROWING. 


The old saying that “Practice makes perfect” 
must be taken with a grain of allowance. Perfec- 
tion isa rare commodity; but one meets here and 
there, even in the most unexpected places, men 
who have attained to astonishing proficiency in 
some one thing to which they have devoted them- 
selves. The Rural New Yorker reports a striking 
instance of this kind: 


A man died recently in Pennsylvania who was 
mentally deficient, but a giant physically, and who 
could throw stones with an aim as unerring as that | 
of the most skilful handler of the rifle. He had a 
large leather pouch attached to one side of his | 
coat, in which he always carried a good supply of 
carefully selected missiles. With these he bagged | 
every year no small quantity of game—grouse, | 
quail, rabbits and squirrels. 

He could kill a bird on the wing or a rabbit at | 
full speed_almost as easily as atrest. A favorite 
method~of displaying his skill was to set up a 
scythe-blade, edge toward him, and at a distance 
of one hundred feet cut apples in halves by 
throwing them against the edge of the blade. He | 
could almost exactly halve two out of every three 
apples he threw. 





ADVANCING BACKWARD. 


During the Civil War the colored body-servant 
of a Confederate officer returned home, and in 
conversation with the officer’s wife was ardent in 
his praise of General Lee. 


“TI tell yer what it is, mis’,” said Joe, “Ginal | 
Lee is de greatest man I eber seed. He’s allus | 
*vancin’.” | 

The lady remarked that this did not agree with | 
the newspaper reports for the last few days, which | 
represented him as retreating out of Maryland as | 
fast as possible. 

“But, mis’, you aint bin dar,” protested Joe; 
“you don’t know how dat is. I kin ’splain dat to 
yer; he’s jest ’vancin’ back’ard outer Maryland!” 





HOW THEY RODE. 


The invention of new words is the special privi- 
lege of great geniuses and small children. 


An exchange mentions a little girl who had been 
used to seeing only men on horseback. One day 
several young women from the city rode out where 
she lived, and stopped directly in front of the | 
house. Mary stood at the gate looking at them; | 
then, as they rode on, she ran into the house. 

“O mamma,” she said, “if they can ride sitways, 








For instance, some one’s hair was said not to be | 


I guess I’ll get a-horse and ride myself!” 





free. Agts, Wanted. Rouse, Hazard &Co., $% @St, Peoria, Ill 


fun | We shall be glad to send you, free, the “People’s 

; | Text-Book on Varnish,” from which you will be- 4 : os coe 
|eome intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on | 4 good one you must pay a fair price;— 

| varnished things; know what to expect of and). . 

| how to care for proper varnish on house-work, you need not pay an exorbitant one. 

| piano, furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get it 

n buying these things. 

The intention is to help you avoid the losses that write us 

accorded to faithful and intelligent dogs who save come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. s 


pig when it was hardly larger than his own hand, | Head Office : Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices : Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories : Newark and Chicago. 


W.L.DOUGLAS 


BICYCLES -atwenr, 
PAYMENTS | 
Noextra charge, 1 makes new or2d | 
SS) hand. Lowest price guaranteed. Largest 
stock and oldest dealersin U.S. Cata. 


A bad piafto will hinder your musical 
Dress does not make the man, progress; a good piano will help you do 


“really glad” that Molly had found them out in make both presentable. You may pay high or low for a bad 


piano and regret it in either case ;—to get 


We send pianos on approval and—but 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Ivers & Pond 


Piano Co., Boston. 














$3 SHOE covilacn 


Is a fine Calf Shoe, made seamless, of the best leather produced in 
this country. There are no tacks or wax threads to hurt the feet, and 
is made as smooth inside as a hand-sewed shoe. It is as stylish, easy 
fitting and durable as custom-made shoes costing from $4.00 to $5.00. 

This shoe has been on sale throughout the United States over eight 
years, and has given excellent satisfaction, as the increasing sales 
show. Weare now selling more shoes of this grade than any other 
manufacturer in the world. Try a pair—you cannot make a mistake. 
One trial will convince you that it is the 


Best Shoe in the World for the Price. 






WA Ut M0: "WAZ y 
- TAKE NO SUBSTITUTES. 
W. L. DOUGLAS FINE CALF HAND-| W. L. DOUGLAS $38.00, $2.50 and 
SEWED $4.00 and $5.00 SHOES for | $2.00 SHOES for Ladies are made of the 
Gentlemen are very stylish and durable. | best Dongola. They are very stylish, 
Those who buy this grade get a bargain, | durable and splendid fitting. The meet 
as shoes of this quality are sold every | the wants of all classes. Every lady who 
day from $6.00 to $9.00. buys a pair of these shoes gets a bargain. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3.50 POLICE CALF) W. L. DOUGLAS $2.00 and $1.75 
SHOE is made with three heavy soles, SCHOOL SHOES are worn by the boys 
Extension Edge ; it gives excellent satis- | everywhere. They are made strong, 
faction to those who want to keep their | stylish and durable. 


—- & ay ag ie —-* 
walk w ease, buy this shoe. e 
pair will do for a year. CAUTION. 
oe W. L. DOUGLAS’ NAME AND THE 


W. L. DOUGLAS $2.50, $2.25 and| PRICE is stamped on the bottom of 
$2. SHOES are excellent shoes for| each shoe. Look for it. 
every day. Workingmen all wear them.| Ww. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


It is a duty you owe to yourself and your family during these 
hard times to get the most value for your money. You can economize 
in your foot-wear if you purchase W. L. Douglas Shoes, which, with- 
out question, represent a greater value for the money than any other 
make in the world, as thousands who have worn them will testify. 

__ Examine your local paper for W. L. DOUGLAS advertisement, with name of agent attached. 
Every dealer should have all sizes and widths, as they are supplied on very short notice, direct from 
the factory; therefore, take no substitute, but insist upon his getting what you desire. 

If there is no dealer = pons vicinity who keeps W. L. Douglas Shoes, then send direct to the 


factory, inclosing adverti: price. Shoes are sent to all parts of the country, iy free. 
How to Order by Mail. For Gentlemen’s and s’ Shoes, state size and width wu 











sually worn, 
d 


whether Congress or Lace, Medium Cap Toe, Narrow Cap or Plain Medium French Toe is desired. 
jes, state size and width usually worn, whether ra or Common Sense Toe is desired. 
Shoe Dealers and General Merchants of good credit can secure the exclusive agency for the W. L. 
Dougine Shoes where I have no agent, and be advertised in their local per free, by applying at once. 
or Special List E, containing full information, sent free. W.L. DOUGLAS. ks 


Send reckton, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


RIVER LIFE AT FOOCHOW. 


THE 


| placed a ring around its neck, and he cannot 


As I look out of my window I see hundreds of | 
sampans, junks, rapid boats and other craft, in 
which it is supposed ten thousand people live in 


this Chinese city. The sampan people are low- 
caste people, and are not allowed to live ashore. 

It matters not how rich they may 
their craft, nor how educated or cultured; the 
law 
house in which to live. Hence children are born 
on these boats, spend their childhood, grow to 
maturity and old age, marry and raise a family 
around them, and die at last without ever having 
spent a night on solid land. 

The sampan is about the size of a New Bedford 
whaleboat, though not so deep, and has a flat 
bottom. It is decked over within a few inches of 
the top, and is never painted; it is very smooth 
and clean, and has a covering made of bamboo 


become by | 


forbids their building anywhere ashore a) 


matting resting on bows, and made to cover the | 


whole or only a part of the boat, as the family 

may desire. It is almost as light as a canoe. 
Here the little children play and laugh just as 

frolicsome as little American children would. 


| I’m jest waitin’ 


The little one, a year or two old, creeps around | 


on the deck as he would on the sitting-room floor 
in an American home, only here he has but very 
little clothing on, and has a rope fastened around 
his waist, the other end of which is attached to 
some part of the sampan. 

Both father and mother and older brothers and 
sisters are at work rowing the boat, and have no 
time to watch babies; and if the poor little inves- 
tigator gets too close to the edge and pitches head- 
first overboard, 
no harm is done. 

Children grow to manhood and marry, and the 
son brings his wife home to the same sampan, or 
gets a new one, and lashes it alongside the parent 
boat, and thus a community is soon formed. 

The relatives like to be near each other. Fre- 
quently the son’s family grows up on the same 


he is safely drawn in again, and 


swallow anything. 

This is repeated again and again for several 
hours. If the bird will not dive he is very apt to 
get a dose of ‘“*hamboo chow-chow.”’ 

The fish are placed in a tank of water, taken 
to the fish-market and kept in water until a 
customer comes along, who selects the one he wants 
from a great many swimming about in the tank, 
when the fish-dealer will put in his net and pick 
him out, and the customer goes off delighted that 
he has surely fresh fish for dinner, just out of the 


water. S. L. Gracey. 


a 
For the Companion. 
“WAITIN’ FUR THE TRUMP 
OF DOOM.”’ 


‘**Taint no use askin’ me to hoe them taters, 
Malviny. I haint hoed that ‘ere patch fur four 
years, an’ I’m not goin’ to hoe it now.” 

Melvina Gordon looked at her husband with 
entreating eyes. ‘‘O Lewis, don’t talk so!’’ she 
said, with a voice full of emotion. ‘*What will 
become of us if you don't try to work a little ?”" 

**Well, Melviny, I’ve got a dull, achin’ pain in 
the spine of me back, my livers is dretful dis- 
orderly, my knees is weak. I tell you, I’m a 
wore-out man; wore out with hard work, an’ me 
not forty yit. Jest think uv it! But I tell you, 
fur the trump of doom, an’ 
after I’m under the sod, you'll feel bad to think 
that the last day I was on earth you asked me to 
hoe taters.”’ 

Melvina’s father, good old Deacon Hunter, 
used to say that he believed Lewis Gordon was 
the laziest man on top of the ground. Lewis 


imagined he was always ailing, and was never | 
| ready to undertake any heavy work, and he also 


” 


frequently took ‘spells,’’ when he would lie in 
bed for weeks, and declare he was ‘‘jest waitin’ 
fur the trump of doom.’’ At such times the | 
minister and the doctor were always sent for, 
though the latter never made a second visit, as 
he never found any symptoms of disease. 

Poor Melvina left a good home when she 
married, and now that she had six children to 


provide for, it was no wonder she felt anxious | 


that her husband should attend to his work; but | 


|every year when it was time to hoe the potatoes, 


sampan with his parents, for these people do not | 


like to go far away from father and mother. 


Beside the children, you may generally see half | 
adozen chickens and as many ducks, and a pig | 
| day’s work on the Gordon place, but all of them 


or two. The chicken-yard is an open-work basket 
of split bamboo, which swings over the stern of 
the boat. The duck-yard is just like it on the 
other side. 

Now the boat is anchored, and the good woman 
of the household has taken down her duck-yard 
and placed it on one end of a plank, the other 
end of which is in the water; she opens the door 
in the side of the basket, and Mr. and Mrs. | 
Quack-quack step out on the plank, and the whole | 


| now to be thwarted in his plans, and set to work 


family of quacks follow them, and they are off | 
| his wife went to the spring-house to churn, Lewis 


for a swim. 

No danger that they will go faraway. They 
are too well trained for that. When the good 
woman thinks they have been out long enough, 
she gives a peculiar call, which the ducks under- 
stand and return at once to the plank, and come 


waddling up to the deck of the sampan, and are | Oh, I know my time has come! 
| our dear pastor; tell him I’ve got sharp pains in 


fed and tucked away in their comfortable little 
round house for the night. 


If one should loiter on the call to return, he | 


gets what the Chinese children call ‘bamboo 
chow-chow.’’ The woman has a long bamboo in 
her hand, and strikes them with it, and they come 
splashing through the water in great haste. 

The pig has his nest in the bow of the boat, 
and grunts his satisfaction just as his cousin does 
at home. The whole place is kept very clean, 
notwithstanding the fact that very often a nanny- 
goat has her home aboard also. 

The junks are much larger craft; they are 
very high in the stern. On each side of the bow 
a large eye is painted; you ask John Chinaman 
what that means, and he says she must have eyes. 
You ask him what such eyes are good for? And 
he will answer, “No have eyes, no can see; no can 
see, no can walkee.”” 


Now I see another strange-looking craft. It is 
down there near the great stone bridge. It is 


lashed together. A man stands in the middle of 
it pushing it around with a long paddle. Near 
him are two birds, almost as large as a big goose, 
but they have crane-like necks; these are cormo- 
rants, and are used for fishing purposes. 

The man pushes them off the raft, and they 
swim around until they feel in the humor of 
attending to business, and then lift themseives a 
little out of the water, and curving their necks, 
plunge their heads into the water and are lost to 
sight for some moments; the boatman now keeps 
a sharp lookout for their return to the surface, 
and he cannot imagine where that will be, so he 
keeps turning his head constantly, looking for it. 

As soon as it comes up, he pushes his raft 
toward it, and if the bird has a fish in its mouth, 
Which 1s quite usual, he holds out a long bamboo 
at the end of which is a scoop net, and by striking 
the cormorant on the head makes him disgorge 
his prey into the net. 


| threw himself on the lounge, 








. He would have swallowed | 
it hefore this if it were not that the man has | never had another spell. 


Lewis would take a ‘spell,’ and then 
kind-hearted neighbor would do the hoeing. 

Mrs. Gordon worked hard in-doors and out; 
she kept everything about the house shining all 
the time, besides doing much of her husband’s | 
work. For her sake the neighbors did many a | 


some 


were weary of hearing that ‘Lewis was waitin’ | 
fur the trump of doom.” 

On this particular morning Mrs. 
firm and decided; she reminded her husband that | 
he had eaten a very hearty breakfast, and had | 
said nothing about being sick until she mentioned | 
the work. He was planning to go fishing, a 
| pastime of which he was exceedingly fond, and | 
besides, was more than he could bear. So while 
and soon began to 
groan and moan as though in the deepest distress. 

“Are you sick, pappie dear?’’ asked Sophie, | 
the eldest child, a girl of ten. 

“Sick! Sick don’t express how I feel, child. 
Run down for 


the spine of me back, an’ that I’m threatened 
with ammonia of the lungs, an’ that me heart is 
jest beatin’ and beatin’, and before night me poor 


| childern will all be orfins.”’ 


When the doctor arrived, he found the room 
full of sympathizing friends, some of whom were 
engaged in applying plasters and onion poultices. 

The patient was groaning and gasping, his wife 
and children weeping bitterly, and the good pastor 
was down on his knees praying with great fervor. 

The doctor was a man who never wasted words 
or time. Quickly and silently he went to the 
bedside, felt the pulse and made some slight 
examination, then went back to the kitchen, 
where as he entered he had seen a block of ice 
carried in by some kind neighbor. 

With the aid of a hatchet he soon had a thick 
piece of ice about the size of a plate, which he 
slipped into the pocket of his duster. Then again 


| Seating himself at the bedside, he remarked : 
composed of four or five large bamboo poles | 


“These religious exercises must close at once, 
as there is danger that they may suffer serious 
interruption. An extreme case demands an 
extreme remedy.” 

Then, quick as a flash and before any one 
realized what he was going to do, the doctor 
removed a hot poultice from the patient’s chest, 
and supplied its place with his cake of ice, and 
pressed it firmly down. 

“Great Jerusalem! I'll have you arrested,” 
shrieked Lewis, as he bounded from the bed and 
out of the room, starting on a bee-line to the barn 
with more force and vigor than anybody had ever 
seen him show before. 

With the utmost gravity the doctor started for 
home without a word to any one, and the neigh- 
bors soon did likewise. The wife and children 
dried their tears, and inside of an hour the patient 
was hoeing potatoes. 

It is pleasant to relate that though Lewis 
Gordon never became famous for industry, he 
Dora Donn. 


Gordon was | 


YOUTHS COMPANTON. 


Electric Light ana 
Gas Fixtures. 


N. W. TURNER COMPANY, | 
N. W. T. Knott, Proprietor, 
- Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass 





‘PIANO LAMPS, 
BANQUET LAMPS, 
| TABLE LAMPS. § 


| With all the best Central Draft Burners. 
| 


‘Novelties in Silk Shades. 


Large Assortment at 
REASONABLE PRICES. 
Goods sent by express securely packed. 
Liberally. Our Illustrated 
We Premium List of Toilet 
Articles, which 
Will 
Pay 








will be 


mailed free upon request, 


explains fully and contains 
many attractive offers, and 
will show you how a few 
hours’ work will yield you 
Posi- 


profitable results. 


You tively no canvassing. Write 

to-day. FLORENCE 
MFG. CO., 100 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
Makers of the Florence Solid Hair Brush, 








| and the Prophylactic Tooth Brush. 


Furs! Furs! 


|BEST QUALITY, LEADING STYLES, 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Custom Work a Specialty. Furs dyed and made over 
into the most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


Highest Prices paid for Raw Skins. 


H. CRINE, 


- Only Exclusive Practical Furrier in New England. 
15 & 17 AVON ST., BOSTON. 

NALYSIS, Ore, Water, Air, etc. 

P invited. W. FRENCH SMITH, Pu. D., 

for Massachusetts, 235 Wash. St., P. O. Box 3126, Boston. 

AGENTS m make big ‘profits ortting = our “Eureka Knife 

















and Shears Shar peners. Send 25c. for sample and 
particulars. W.A.SmithéCo.,227 Eddy St.,Providence,R.1. 


G6 ENTS are making from $5 to | 10 a day sell. 
our cutlery specialty. dress CLAUS 

Samar *CO., 100 Chambers Street, Nev — _York. is 

3oesen Stammerers’ Institute and Trainin 


1. Always open. All impediments in speech 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 


AMES M. TRACY, Leipsic and Weimar, 1859-62, 
{ey Pianist, Teacher and Writer. Lessons by mail a 
Chic kering’s, 's, 152 Tremont Street, Boston. 


specialty. Chickeri 
QHOR" ORTHAND, Typew riting. Book Keeping, ete., 
at the Boston Comimercial College, No. 1 Beacon St., 


cor. Tremont St., Boston. Call or send for Circular. 


GENTS WANTED ON SALARY or com- 
4X mission, to handle the new Patent Chemical 
Ink-Erasing Pencil. The greatest nevelyy ever 
produced. A | making $50 per week. For further 
articulars, addre 

HE MONROE ER ASER MFG. C CO., La Crosse, Wis. X 107 














( correspondence | 
State Assayer | 





II]. 


x, CLARK 


VIOLIN MAKER saseeseeires tts, hai 
| Apc ES Se ° PAT upw xardn, _ sc nook 


Piodals and Clab Pins, etc. 
J. E. POWER, 15 Cornhill, Boston. 


'UMBRELLAS Parasols and Canes 
made and repaired. 
. BADGER, 29 TEMPLE PLACE, Boston, Mass. 
BHONOORAPH EXHIBITIONS 
| in any part of New England with Edison Phonograph. 
Amusing, Instructive, Profitable. A delightful entertain 
| ment. Prices moderate. Write Box 18, Worcester, Mass 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY IN BUYING 


And secure honest work, with ap free and de 
scription ae’ pPreminm given, by addressing, 
. HAMMOND, Nurseryman, Geneva, N. Y. 


WADLEIGH’S RHEUMATIC CURE 


DRIVES ALL RHEU mi ATISM FROM THE 
sY ore. At Druggis 
-R. WADL lai, Alton, N. H. 

















Hop Plaster “*** 
p BACKS 
Whether in man or woman. Weak Back, Strains, 
Kidney Weakness, Rheumatism, Sideache, Pleu- 
risy, Soreness in Chest, Stiff Muscles and all 
local or deap-seated aches and pains are soothed 
away and the cure is lasting. 

The genuine, prepared by the Hop Plaster 
Company, Boston, are sold by all medicine 
dealers. r name on both sides of plaster. 





Wi h ester's. Hynoph TO hi 
inchester s ypop Ospnite 
oF LIME A nOSpant 
will prevent the development of Pulmonary 
Diseases in those predisposed to them and 
produce a speedy cure in the incipient stages ; 
while in every stage relief is certain, 

Price $1.00 per bottle. Send for Circular. 
Itisa Pure Solution and will not dis- 
arrange the most delicate stomach. 
SOrDYD Y DRVUGGIsTs. 
WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 
162 William S8t., N. Y. 





THE CELEBRATED 


FRENCH RAT TRAP. 


This trap has repeatedly demonstrated its ability to 
catch from ten to thirty rats in one night. One man 
reports six hundred in eighteen days, another e ighty 
in twenty-four hours, and still another reports six 





four in one night. tily Size, S2.00; Hotel 
| Size, $4.00. Se % i any address, prepaid on receipt 
| of price by A.W. NE, 106 Beekman Street, 


Ast, discount to any one mention 


‘ity. Ww 
Take an agency for your town. 


|N. ¥. 
| ing this paper. 


ROCKERS 


COUGH AND CROUP SYRUP 
is the only RELIABLE REMEDY for all Diseases 
of the Throat. Indorsed by Physicians. It 
will cure the most stubborn cases of 


COUGHN» CROUP 


Established 40 years. Contains no Opium. 
Mothers, have it on hand, in case of GROUP, 
and save the CHILD. TRY IT. Sold by all 
Druggists. ©. B. KINGSLEY, Proprietor, 
ee Mass. 














ANTED. All persons interested in Minerals 
and Marine Goods to correspond with 
. WILSON, 27 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


W 








The $3.00 A. T. Cross 


Fountain Pen for $1.00. 


} These Pens are stamped with the manufacturer’s name and are fully warranted 


by him. The Pen is 14 kt. Solid Gold. The Ink-holder is full size. 


We have pur- 


chased the entire factory stock of these Pens, and until the supply is exhausted offer 


them for sale at $1.00 each, postage paid 





U 


enclose a two-cent stamp. 


RIDDLE- CAKES 
““Cerealine Flakes” 


licious. 


Catherine 
griddle-cakes are the most delicious | have 
ever eaten.” 

Christine 
«¢ «Cerealine Flakes’ 
and griddle-cakes.” 
Ask your grocer for ‘‘Cerealine Flakes.’ 


be sent to any one who will mention where this — ment was seen and 
THE CEREALINE 


by us. As our supply of these Pens is 


limited, it will be necessary to order at once if you wish to secure one on these terms. 


Address THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


Boston, Mass. 





made of 


are simply de- 
They melt in the mouth. 


se with them honey or pure 


maple syrup; they need no butter. 


Owen writes: ‘ Cerealine 


writes 


Terhune Herrick 
make delicious fritters 
The Cerealine Cook Book will 


MFc. ; Columbus, Ind. 








ing morals in the past. 
*« Pins.” 


them. 
Sample card, free to any address. 











“It is a sin to steala Pin. 


To steal a ‘tater that’s a greater.” 
Such homely phrases as this Puritan Aphorism did much toward mould- 
The degeneracy of modern times extends even to 
You, everybody, bas experienced the petty annoyance, and all 
the more vexing because petty, of using a poor pin. 
oldest and largest manufacturers of pins in the world have issued a brand 
that is simply perfect and call it the ‘* Puritan.” 
Ask for and insist on getting the ‘‘ Puritan” Pins. 


AMERICAN “PIN COMPANY, Waterbury, Ct. 










Recognizing this the 


Every store should keep 
Send now for 








IV. 


THE YOUTHS 


COMPANION. 





MARCH 10, 1892. 

















“Please Give Me 
4 Pound of Tea.” 


You pay 75c. or $1.00 and pass out of the 

store contented, but very frequently over- 

charged, nevertheless. We will demon- 

strate this to you if you will allow us to do so. 
We import and sell direct to the con- 

sumers, so there is no intermediate waste. 
Our prices for Fine Teas are: 


50c., 60c. and 75c. per Ib., 


and an allowance of 


5 cts. per Ib. on 5=Ib. lots. 


Incidentally we wish to test the value to us 
of The Youth’s Companion as an advertis- 
ing medium. If you will mention this paper 
and enclose proper amount as above and 
specify the variety (whether Oolong, Eng- 
lish Breakfast or Japan), we will forward, 
carriage prepaid, any quantity, not less 
than one pound, to any address in New 
England. 


Special Offer. 

Make up a Club and 
send us an order amount- 
ing to 20 lbs. or upwards, 
and we will pack in sep- 
arate papers as desired, 
and deliver to one ad- 
dress at a discount of 
10 cts. per lb. 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


Importers and Grocers, 


680 to 692 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


(RANE [rotl WARE 














96.BEEKMAN St. N.Y. 
134 North Street, Boston. 














Marion A. McBride, Editor House- 
hold Department New England Maga- 
zine, says: ‘‘ Coal gas destroyed; ashes, 
soot, cinders largely reduced; clinkers 

revented. At least 25 per cent. saved 

n consumption of coal by the use of 
*‘ Kem-Kom.’” Kem-Kom is for sale 
by all grocers. A 25 cent package 
treats a ton of c 








Unprecedented 


CARPET SALE. 


No sensible person who wants a} 
Carpet, whether for present or future | 
use, can resist the startling and un- | 
equivocal values which we are show- | 
ing during this great sale. 

Every yard of goods now under our 
roof, amounting to about 


5,000 ROLLS, 


Or at a low estimate 


450,000 Yds., 


Are offered at prices which have never 
before been attempted, and are not 
likely to be duplicated again. 





Body Brussels. 


More than 100 different patterns fine 
quality goods, now only 


$1.00 Yd. 


Worth $1.50. 
50 Choice Y d 
Patterns - 90c. * 
Worth $1.35. 


Remnants and 


shot Lengths - LOC. YC. 


Tapestry Brussels, 
75c. Yd. 


Worth $1.00. 


quity - - - Oc. Yd. 


Worth 90c. 


. 6Oc. Yd. 
39c. Yd. 


FURNITURE. 


Ask to see our elegant $45.00 Plush 
Parlor Set, consisting of 6 pieces com- 
plete, spring edges, and readily worth 
$55 to $60. 


Superfine 
Quality - 


Our Regular 
75c. Quality - 


Very Pair 
Quality - 


See the Bargains we offer in other 
Lines of Furniture. 


HOUSE FURNISHERS. 


ieaveies. 


ONE YARD WIDE. 


Your choice from 50 patterns Ken- 
sington, Kidderminster and Finest 


Woolen Ingrains, 7 Be . Yd 


Only - - 
Worth $1.00. 

Heavy Extra 

Super All-Wool 60c. Yd. 
Worth 85c. 

Good Weight 

Extra bao 45c. Yd. 
Worth 70c. 


Ingrains. 


CONTINUED. 


Handsome new patterns, full weight. 
fine texture, sold regularly for 60c. 


and 65c., 
ao. 
— 35c. 
Good 30c 
= s 2 2 ~ 


| Ingrains 


Now is Your 
Opportunity. 


We ask the public of New England 
to avail themselves of the present time 
to make their purchases in house 
furnishings of any description. 


We confidently believe that a simi- 
lar opportunity for saving money in 


Carpets 


Furniture 


Will not readily be duplicated. 


We will present to you such an 
array of fresh and desirable goods at 
Bargain prices as no house in New 
England can hope to compete with. 


We will allow R. R. fares on usual 
conditions to purchasers from out of 
town. 


And we will deliver free to freight 
depots as when selling at our regular 
prices. 





Easy Terms if Desired. 








B. A. ATKINSON & Co., 


Liberal House Furnishers, 
827 Washington St., Comer Common Street, Boston, Mass. 


AYER’S _ 


Hygienic _ubstitute 
COFFEE. 


The only Perfect Substitute ever produced. 


Price, 20 cents per pound, which is much less than you 
have to pay for any kind of coffee. Every element in its 
composition is beneficial. Compounded by M.S. AYER 
of Boston, a vegetarian for many years. 

Directions: Prepare the same as coffee, using not 
more than two-thirds as much for the same amount of 
water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. 

Grocers sell it. 


M. S. AYER & CO., 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
189-191 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & Co.’s 
Pure, 


Kettle Rendered 


Leaf Lard, 


Put up in 3, 5 and 10 pound pails, 


FOR FAMILY USE. 








Pure La rd by the tierce, barrel, half barrels 

and tubs. Is for sale by every 
first-class grocer and provision dealer. All lard ren 
dered by us is free from all Cotton Seed Oil, Tallow, 
Suet, and other adulterations so commonly used, and 


WARRANTED STRICTLY PURE. 


None genuine without our name stamped upon the 
package. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


SCROLL SAWYER. 


On receipt of 15c. I will send, 
— paid, this three - shelf 
racket Design, size 13x21, over 
300 new and beautiful miniature 
ny ns for scroll sawing, and 
ft socmetgge por Catalogue 
Lathes, Fancy 
Woods, Mechanies® Tools, Small 
Locks, Fancy Hinges, etc., or 
send 6 cents for Catalogue and 
Miniature Designs. Read my 
advertisement of November 19th. 
A. H. POMEROY, 
Division C, 
216-220 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 











Improved Peabody For Screen Doors aas the 
ee eatest power at the latch, 


eeping the door not only 

= —. nut latched. Nothing 

t to lose or to get out of 

order. .00 a dozen. For. a at the Hardware Stores. 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS, 20 Dock Square, Boston, Mass. 


Glenwood Ranges, 








STOVES AND FURNACES have received the 
HIGHEST AWARD in the gift of any New England 
Institution. GOLD MEDALS at two succeeding exhibl- 
tions of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics Asso- 
ciation. A deserved compliment to highest grade. 
Sold by leading Stove Dealers. 
Special to Companion Readers. 


If your dealer does not keep these Ronges, send us his 
name on a postal card and we will send you our hand- 
some book that will tell you all about stoves. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TOURS! 


CALIFORNIA 
md MEXICO, 


Leaving + + Lapel no CALIFORNIA JANUARY 
12th, © PEBRUA 23d, MARCH 23d, APRIL 
Igth, and MEXICO FI BRUARY gth, 1892. 


FORMING TRIPS OF VARIABLE DURATION. 
Most Superbly Appointed TOURS ever offered. 


EXCURSION TICKETS “asjstsvic foie 
wishes of tourists, including A 
EXPENSES, will be sold at me aad yy rates. 











For Itineraries, age omer of Space, and all in- 


formation, apply to Tourist — Pesaayiv: ~ 
ae 205 Washington St. ston, 849 Broad- 
way, New York, or 233 South Fourth Str ath, 
Philadelphia. 
JR. Wi 





Chas. E. Pugh, Wood, ‘ 
Genera Manager. Gen. Passe nger Agen 








